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PASSING ON 


This is the last issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP to 
be planned and produced by the present editorial staff. 
Henceforth, editorial responsibility will lie with volun- 
teers—men and women busy in many sectors of the broad 
field of adult education. 

The Executive Committee’s audacious decision to 
continue ADULT LEADERSHIP under volunteer editor- 
ship—rather than discontinue it or seck joint sponsor- 
ship with other organizations, in the face of a drastically 
lower level of financial support for AEA’s publications— 
is part of a general strategy to make the Association's 
basic organization and program self-supporting. 

Phere is no point in minimizing the difficulty of mo- 
bilizing, coordinating, and sustaining the volunteer effort 
required to go to press monthly with a balanced editorial 
diet that will satisfy and nourish AL’s diversified reader 
ship. But the greater the problems, the greater the chal- 
lenge to overcome them. 


Meanwhile, the new team inherits these assets: 


@ Thirteen thousand paid subscribers, three-quarters of 
whom have become AEA members. 


@ ADULT LEADERSHIP’s established reputation for 


helping its readers bridge the gap between ideas and 


1m 
Won Beate: 
ar 
oh: 
ho Some excerpts from letters received during January and 
Ne a February: 
eh, * An internationally known specialist in community devel 


1 consider ADULT LEADERSHIP the single most im- 
portant publication of its type I have ever seen anywhere.’ 


opment 


Agriculture's 


‘In my opinion, this magazine has done more 


* A top leader in the U.S 


Extension Service 


Department of 


to make the country as a whole aware of the Adult Education 
Association than any other means. The magazine has earned the 
respect and appreciation of a wide number of people with diverse 
experiences and backgrounds 


* A noted scientist and trainer in community relations 
[ADULT LEADERSHIP} has been the most exciting and most 
significant adult education venture with which I have been con- 
nected, or have known about. It is my guess that no other activ- 
ity of a professional association has contributed so much to the 
bridging of the gap between developments in the basic social 
sciences and professional practice 


2 ‘ 
“ A professor of library science From my own experience 


and trom. the 


remarks of many engaged in adult education, 
ADULT LEADERSHIP has contributed a great deal in providing 


both the basic philosophy and the techniques in adult education.” 


THE TORCH 


action in working educationally with adults. 


@ A spectacularly large and growing market for pam- 
phlets reprinted from AL (150,000 Leadership Pam- 
phlets sold within two years). 


@ A growing realization among publishers of adult edu- 
cation literature and sponsors of leadership training 
programs that AL gives them direct access to an in- 
fluential and responsive cross-section of their potential 
clientele. 

Yes, there is something to build on here, a service 
that is worth developing and strengthening. It has been a 
great privilege to have had a part in it. 

We solicit for our successors, particularly during the 
next months when they must experiment with new ways 
of planning and producing the magazine 


% prompt renewal of your subscription or membership 
when it expires 


@ patience if an issue is late in reaching you 


@ a mail encouragingly heavy with your suggestions and, 
best of all, with your manuscripts. 
For all of us, then, on your editorial staff 
and good luck, R.S. 


good-by e 


Q 


* An audio-visual specialist: From all reports, it is one of 


the most useful publications in the field, both for the professional 
worker and for the layman.” 


S 
“ 


\ publisher serving the adult education and group work 
field: “[ADULT LEADERSHIP} has been one of the most im- 
portant services rendered by the AFA .... It has found its 
usefulness primarily because it deals with human relations and 
working with people no matter what is one’s objective, or setting, 
or purpose te 


“ A national leader of the American Red Cross: ‘From 
what I can gather from talking with many people throughout the 
American Red Cross, | have found that ADULT LEADERSHIP 
is considered a very fine magazine for service to the field. We 
have had some very perceptive comments from our staff regarding 
the help they have received from it.” 


* A director of a university extension service: “The organ- 
izations and bodies engaged in adult education are numerous 
and highly diverse in their characteristics and purposes. It seems 
to me that ADULT LEADERSHIP is the only national publica- 


tion seeking to bring into focus the common interests of these 
many organizauons.” 


. 
“e 


A public school director of adult education: “I think it 
answers a very definite need, parucularly among the people who 


are just getting into the field of adult education.” ‘are: 
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AEA BEGINS CHARTING A NEW COURSE 


A Special Report from Elbert W. Burr, President of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., Explaining Changes Now 
Being Made in the Structure and Program of AEA and 
Inviting Members to Help Chart a New Course— 


The AEA is, in this its sixth year, faced with the 
monumental task of making a searching reappraisal of 
its Organization, its activities, and its services. Difficult 
though this task may be, we would all agree that it is 
high time we were about it. Our administrator asked for 
such a reassessment in his annual report to the 1955 
Delegate Assembly. Some broad lines for a reorganiza- 
tion that would better serve the field and help AEA be- 
come self-supporting were established by the 1956 Dele- 
gate Assembly. It is, therefore, most appropriate that our 
reappraisal take place now in 1957. 

You will be interested in knowing that it is already 
well underway. The Executive Committee, following out 
the general directives of the Delegate Assembly, has in- 
stituted a fundamental reorganization of the AEA’s 
structure and activities. 1 will attempt to review this with 
you, It has mapped out a process for determining what 
our new directions should be. I shall try to indicate 
how you can help in this process. But first let me try to 
put the whole thing into its historical context. 

When the AEA was founded in May, 1951, it set 
out on seas only partly charted. Its predecessor organiza- 
tions, the American Association for Adult Education and 
the NEA Department of Adult Education, had probed 
some of the facets of adult education in the American 
scene. But neither had undertaken the Herculean task 
given to the infant AEA: to develop a broad-based, uni- 
fied, national adult education movement. 

The AEA was thus predestined to engage in out- 
right exploration and experimentation before it could 
find its true course. It had to seek the answers to at least 
two basic questions: (1) What is the nature of the adult 
education movement—what are its boundaries? and 
(2) What kinds of activities and services shall a national 
organization perform to help this movement develop in 
some natural fashion? 

As every scientist, academician, and business man 
knows, exploration and experimentation are expensive, 
Fortunately, the Ford Foundation established the Fund 
for Adult Education at about the same time the AEA 
came into being. The Fund proved to be equally inter- 
ested in having these questions answered. In this com- 
mon quest it has contributed generously to AEA in these 
past six years. For this we are grateful. 

Hlow then has the AEA gone about this task, and 
what has it learned? 
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First, it sought to define its field in terms of people. 
It probed the various population groupings to deter- 
mine who among them were interested enough in the 
general cause of adult education to be motivated to ac- 
cept an invitation to join the AEA. About a million peo- 
ple were extended invitations and about 50,000 of them 
responded at one time or another. At its highest point 
the AEA’s membership reached over 13,000, with another 
6,000 subscribing to its publications services. This com- 
pares with 2,160 members—mostly people working full 
time on adult educational administrative jobs—that the 
AEA inherited from its predecessor organizations. 

Who were these people? Originally, almost half of 
our members came from formal educational institutions 
(schools and colleges), whereas in 1956 these accounted 
for less than a quarter. Originally, only 10% of them 
were volunteers; by 1956 21% of our members were 
volunteers. During this period we were joined by clergy- 
men, labor leaders, business men, librarians, social work- 
ers, public health educators, rural leaders, and civic 
leaders. In short, we discovered that the boundaries 
around adult education were not as narrow as previously 
conceived. 

But we still don’t know how broad these boundaries 
may be. Are these new recruits dedicated to the broad 
ideas and general purposes of adult education? Or did 
many of them join merely to get the practical help in 
their specific jobs that ADULT LEADERSHIP was de- 
signed in part to give them? Some, since joining, have 
taken a vital part in their local councils and state asso- 
ciations. But it still remains for AEA in the year ahead 
to find out how committed the members in this broadened 
base are. When these members are given a chance to 
serve, more than be served, will they maintain an interest 
in a national organization? 

We also sought to define our field in terms of or- 
ganizations. In this task, our Council of National Or- 
ganizations has had outstanding success, It has estab- 
lished affiliation with over 125 of the largest national 
organizations, many of which had not previously rec- 
ognized their adult educational roles. Many of these are 
now contributing substantial financial support to the 
work of the Council and are engaged in a number of sig- 
nificant collaborative projects. 

It is now clear that these organizations see them- 
selves within Gur field and that there are many things 
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they can accomplish better together than separately. We 
have also established a close relationship with the public 
school administrative educational field through our co- 
sponsorship with the NEA of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators. 

Our exploration of activities and services is harder 
to evaluate. Publications have been our most visible serv- 
ice and have received more attention and a greater share 
of our resources than any other category of service. 

* ADULT EDUCATION, our quarterly journal, has been 
designed to contribute primarily to the professional de- 
velopment of our field. It has been distributed to our 
2,000 professional members and an additional 900 sub- 
scribers, mostly institutions. The evidence is clear that 
it has served its purpose reasonably well. Without doubt 
improvements can be made, especially as the nature of 
the profession becomes sharpened. 

ADULT LEADERSHIP, our monthly magazine, has 
been both our news organ and the instrument for bring- 
ing to our general members the new ideas and methods 
in the practice of adult education that have been devel- 
oped in our field and related fields. Its chief mission has 
been to be helpful to adult educational practitioners of 
all types and to give them a sense of common purpose 
and fellowship. There has been more mixed opinion 
about ADULT LEADERSHIP than about any of our ac- 
tivities and services. There is strong evidence that it has 
in fact been the carrier of many new ideas and methods 
that have been adopted widely in the field. But one fact 
about it stands out at this time. It has been an expensive 
service. It has had to be subsidized by half again as much 
as each subscriber has paid for it. It has not, by virtue of 
circulation gain or increased advertising revenue, given 
any indication that, in its present format, it can be pro- 
duced without sizeable subsidy. 

Other publications have been produced or spon- 
sored by the AEA that have added considerably to the 
literature of the field. These include studies of the financ- 
ing of the field, a dozen leadership pamphlets (of which 
more than 150,000 have been distributed), a monograph, 
and books on architecture, education for aging, Learning 
Comes of Age, and A Design for Democracy, not to men- 
tion a number of companion publications by our affiliated 
organizations, the Council of National Organizations 
and the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, While these publications have no doubt been 
important services, they have also been important sources 
of income to the AEA. 

Conferences and meetings have been another means 
by which the AEA has tried to achieve its goals. Our 
national conferences have consistently drawn from 500 
to 1,000 adult educators together to explore common 
aims and work on common problems. They have also 
permitted adult educators to begin to speak to the public 
with a common voice. The AEA has assisted in many 
ways in the conferences of other organizations, espe- 
cially those of local, state, and regional associations, rang- 
ing from providing speakers to assisting in planning and 
training. There are many who feel that the AEA’s great- 
est service lies in providing opportunities for adult edu- 
cation workers to talk together—in special interest 
groupings, geographical meetings, and general confer- 
ences. 
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Other services include a large volume of consulta- 
tion in person and by mail, referral to other resources, 
promotion of resources (such as the establishment of an 
Adult Education Section in the U.S. Office of Education), 
and representation in national bodies. In some ways 
these are the most valuable but the most difficult to 
measure services. 

This then is the past. 

What have we learned from it? That’s the question 
we'd like your help in answering this coming year. Let 
me share with you how we hope to go about getting your 
answers—in words as well as in actions. 

First, we are streamlining our organizational struc- 
ture and maintaining only the bare essentials. This will 
greatly reduce the headquarters overhead that has made 
us so highly dependent on foundation subsidy. It will 
minimize the commitments we have to existing program. 
What does this mean, specifically? For one thing, it 
means that our staff is being cut to a mere skeleton force, 
consisting of Malcolm Knowles as Executive Director, a 
managing editor, and a small office staff. The positions 
of 10 professional and 10 office workers are being termi- 
nated as this issue goes to press. 

I know I am expressing the sentiment of all of you 
when I put in writing our gratitude to this staff for the 
able and dedicated service it has rendered the Associa- 
tion. I'd like especially to acknowledge our debt to the 
department heads for their outstanding staff leadership: 
Rob Sillars, Publications; Bob Cleland, Business; Volna 
Curry, Membership; Bonard Wilson, Field Develop- 
ment; and Jack Worthington, Sales and Advertising. 

This will mean that the AEA is going to be more 
dependent than ever on the volunteer energies of you, 
its members, to keep its program going. In a sense, the 
AEA is shifting from a staff-centered to a volunteer- 
centered operation. This will be a real test of the dedi- 
cation of our members to the cause of adult education 
and of the maturity of our organization. Here is what it 
means specifically in terms of our programs. 

Publications: Both our periodicals will be continued 
under volunteer boards of editors. Nicholas Mitchell, 
Director of Extension, University of South Carolina, 
has agreed to serve as Editor of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP, and Thurman White, a member of our Execu- 
tive Committee, has agreed to be Editor of ADULT 
EDUCATION. Their Boards of Editors are being ap- 
pointed and will be announced in the next issues of the 
magazines. A new Publications Committee is also being 
appointed to give over-all policy direction to our publi- 
cations program. While this reorganization will involve 
some changes in the format and contents of both maga- 
zines, we are firmly convinced that it will make them 
more nearly self-supporting without impairing their 
service to the field. It does mean, though, that we'll have 
to rely on you to take the initiative in volunteering arti- 
cles, reports of new developments, and news. 

Membership: Essentially, we are predicating a mem- 
bership composed of people who join more to serve than 
to be served. Accordingly, we are going to eliminate 
mass invitations to random populations and depend upon 
the enlistment of new members by present members. We 
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What forces are aiding racial 
desegregation in the United States? 
What forces are holding it back? 
ADULT LEADERSHIP here 
presents the text of Miller Barbour’s 
address at the San Diego Open 
Forum, San Diego, California. 

It is the finest objective 


summary we have seen on: 
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by W. MILLER BARBOUR 


HE present events and the na- 
tional concern about the process 
of desegregation and integra- 
tion are no freak historical accident. 
Rather, in our nation, they are the 
symptoms and the results of man’s in- 
exorable drive toward creating a so- 
ciety in which the Christian-Judaeo 
and the humanistic concept of the 
“dignity and brotherhood of man” 
become a reality in societal living. 
Throughout the history of the civ- 
ilizations created by man, there are 
important documents, treatises, and 
events accompanied by significant pe; 
riods of social change that attest 
to this struggle of man for the good 
and for the free society. To name 
but a few of these: Plato’s Republic; 
The Magna Carta; The Declaration 
of Independence; The Emancipation 
Proclamation; The Human Rights 
Charter of the United Nations; The 
Renaissance period of the 14th Cen- 
tury, followed by the Reformation 
und the Counter-Reformation; early 
Colonialism and empire building, the 
dying vestiges being presently wit- 
nessed; the ideological revolutions 
in America, France, and Russia. 
Intertwined with all these forward 
movements were the counter-destruc- 
tive forces: expressions of man’s un 
willingness to change, his need to 


preserve the status quo and to insure 
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his, or the group, ego, through the 
domination of others. War and slav- 
ery were the most destructive of 
these negative forces and are the 
extreme evidences of man's failures 
to resolve bis problems in human 
ways. 

Thus, the Negro, in his long 
struggle of 300 years to become an 
equal partner in the destiny of this 
great nation of ours, must be viewed 
against this world historical back- 
drop, as well as against the more 
limited historical experiences of this 
country. Since time will not permit 
an adequate analysis of the total 
historical movement and its bearing 
upon the subject, I shall confine my 
remarks to a few observations of 
events in our own history that I be- 
lieve determined the pattern of 
Negro-white relationship. 

Before doing so, there are two 
short quotations that I would like 
to share with you, as a kind of 
thematic basis for these observations, 
and the ensuing discussion. The 
origin of the quotations is unknown 
to me: 

“Man has an irresistible tendency 
to believe that no one sees him when 
he himself does not see—like chil- 
dren who close their eyes that no 
one may see them.” 

“Error continues, nevertheless, to 


be error, even when it is accepted by 
the majority.” 


HE American colonies were 

founded and settled, except for 

Georgia, by religious and polit- 
ical dissenters. In such a setting the 
introduction of slavery was met with 
much resistance. For 40 years after 
1619, the date for the beginning of 
slavery, most of the churches and the 
political liberals vf that period, 
strenuously fought*its growth. Fi- 
nally, the Christian Church, except 
for the Quakers and the Liberals, 
succumbed to the expediency of an 
economy whose growth seemingly 
depended upon an unlimited supply 
of slave labor. 

The reluctant but nonetheless clear 
abdication of the church from its 
basic credo of the Fatherhood of 
God and Brotherhood of man, com- 
mitted the error that even now con- 
tinues. The political liberal, delimit- 
ing the humanistic concepts of the 
dignity and natural rights of men to 
mean white men only, furthered this 
error which will continue until these 
basic credos become re-established 
for all. 

The basis for future individual, 
group, and societal conflict has been 
laid. We were the children who, not 
wanting to be seen, believed that we 


adalt leadership 
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were not seen. The error ceased to 
exist only because we did not want 
it to exist. Thus, it was that our 
great documents, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, did not apply to 
the Negro and, consequently, the 
richness and full meanings of these 
documents had to be postponed. 
Subsequent to this, a Supreme 
Court decision—the famous Dred 
Scott Case of 1857—stated, in effect, 
that “the Negro has no rights that 
the white man must respect.” This 
decision had as its purpose the deter- 
mining of the status of Negro-white 
relationships forever. The original 
error had been eliminated by judicial 
fiat that declared the Negro to be 
not a human being. Society was now 
right, its moral conscience need no 
longer be troubled. But, such was 
not the case, and soon the nation was 


W. MILLER BARBOUR is West- 
ern Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. For some 
years, he tells us, he has been inter- 
ested in tracing the historic forces 
that shape our society, and it was 
from this point of view that he 
approached the subject matter cov- 
ered in this article. 

“There seems to be,” says Mr. 
Barbour, “two schools of thought 
regarding the place of law in our 
society. One group conceives of law 
as a static device, stabilizing move- 
ment; the other group sees it as a 
dynamic force producing move- 
ment toward clearly defined goals. 
My own opinion is that both forces 
are constantly in action and the 
over-all historic process usually de- 
termines which phase of the legal 
conception will take priority.” 
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involved in a bloody and costly Civil 
War. 


ETWEEN 1866 and 1868, the 

Constitution took on new 

meaning through the passage of 
the 13th Amendment, which abol- 
ished slavery; the 14th Amendment, 
which established due process of law 
and conferred citizenship on the Ne- 
gro; and the 15th Amendment which 
gave the new freed man the right to 
vote. This progress, however, was 
soon to be negated. 

The Supreme Court in 1883 de- 
clared a group of civil rights cases 
unconstitutional, since these are in 
essence rights to be defined and 
guaranteed by the states. Again, in 
1896, the Supreme Court gave a par- 
tial and modified endorsement of 
the Dred Scott Decision in Plessy 
vs. Ferguson, when the Court estab- 
lished the “separate but equal doc- 
trine.” 

The South, by now, had _ recon- 
structed itself as a modern form of 
the old South of the slavery period. 
Custom and etiquette remained the 
same in governing the relationships 
of white and Negro. The Negro had 
achieved a dubious freedom. He was 
free to be a Negro, but was still a 
definitely inferior human _ being. 
Unfortunately, this latter attitude 
pervaded and was accepted with 
varying degree throughout the entire 
nation. The “Dark Age” had de- 
scended again on the Negro; he be- 
came the forgotten man, but not for 
long. 

In 1909 the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People was formed. A year later, the 
National Urban League, a welfare 
agency to help the Negro adjust to 
city living, began operation. Both 
organizations had similar goals, the 
eventual integration of the Negro 
into the democratic life of the Amer- 
ican community. The former, a mili- 
tant mass organization, was designed 
to extend its program through use 
of the judicial processes and through 
legislative action. The latter worked 
through education, persuasion, and 
negotiation, to enable the two groups 
(white and Negro) to come together 
and plan for the mutual elimination 
of the problems that separate them. 

Both organizations are, and always 
were, inter-racial. It could be said 
that the NAACP is involved primar- 


ily in the desegregation process, 


while the Urban League is engaged 
in the integrating role. These are 
actually two phases of the same proc- 
ess, of course. For the sake of a 
working definition, I would define 
desegregation as the tearing down or 
the elimination of the legalized insti- 
tutional structure of segregation. In- 
tegration is the on-going process of 
creating a new, harmonious whole 
out of the separate parts. 


N singling out these two organi- 

zations and describing the meth- 

odologies used, I would like i 
understood that I do so in full rec- 
ognition that whatever progress the 
Negro has made toward becoming an 
accepted equal partner in the achieve- 
ment of the American dream, there 
are many organizations, individuals, 
and social forces that have been in- 
volved. 

The NAACP and Urban League 
are mentioned primarily because they 
originated during the era of seeming 
futility. They have been the avant 
garde of what might be termed the 
Negro Renaissance. They have been 
prime motivational forces, which 
have grown in status and in accept- 
ance as forces for the positive good 
of the total community. 

It must also be pointed out that 
having achieved this prominence, 
these two organizations become tar- 
gets and are vulnerable to attacks 
from all sides. There are individuals 
(white and Negro) who, comforta- 
ble in their acceptance of the status 
quo, are fearful of losing the dubious 
advantages of special privilege de- 
rived from a caste system that thrives 
in a segregated society. They cry out, 
“agitators . . . outside interference” 
and, in desperation, these people 
even attempt to daub on the red 
paint of Communism. 

On the other side are those to 
whom even the most rapid change is 
slow, who feel anything less than 
the final goal of “equal opportunity” 
is gradualism, or even outright be- 
trayal. They are equally vociferous 
in condemnation. The dilemma that 
often presents itself for these two 
and other similar organizations al- 
lied with them, is of operating in a 
kind of no man’s land where they 
are subject to fire from friend and 
foe alike. 


However, the forward movement 
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of Negroes, like that of society in 
general, cannot be ascribed to any 
organization or factor, but to the 
many forces that are involved. Some 
of these forces are discernible and 
others are not. We shall take note 
of some of them as we discuss the 
meanings of where we are and where 
we seem to be headed in the desegre- 
gating and its corollary, the integrat- 
ing processes. 


N May 17, 1954, Chief Justice 

Earl Warren handed down the 

unanimous decision which de- 
clared that segregation in the public 
schools is unconstitutional and, 
therefore, invalid. I heard this an- 
nouncement as a special radio bulle- 
tin while driving East across the Cali- 
fornia Mojave Desert. I don’t mind 
confessing that for several moments I 
cried unashamedly. As a Negro, and 
as a professional in race relations, I 
knew that this decision was the death 
knell of the entire system of segrega- 
tion. Although it applied to the pub- 
lic schools, its import was that segre- 
gation based on race as a way of insti- 
tutional living was illegal. Then, as 
an American citizen I was filled with 
pride, because this was truly one of 
our nation’s finest hours. 

Law had helped to create, shape, 
maintain, and to give a sense of 
rightness to a culture based on segre- 
gation and belief in the supremacy 
of one racial group over another; 
and now law, the dynamic force that 
it is, was undoing and providing the 
base for recreating our society in the 
image of our original credos, The 
stage was set for the elimination of 
the conflict between the ideal and the 
real. Most of us seldom realize that 
ideals are not only goals, but are 
also in design the base or founda- 
tion, 

A new law for our land had been 
enunciated but the spiritual glow 
that followed soon began to dissi- 
pate. What now? How could the 
change-over from segregation to 
mixed schools be made? Even the 
Supreme Court was hesitant and un- 
sure. This was evident in the request 
to the attorneys, who had presented 
both sides of the case, to submit new 
briefs that would describe the means 
through which the court's order 
could be put into action. 

A breathing spell was granted to 
give the states affected the oppor- 
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tunity to plan constructive programs 
for compliance. The motivation was 
proper and the goal was desirable, 
but was it reasonable to expect that 
those who had fought to end segre- 
gation and who had achieved a legal 
victory, could join with their oppo- 
nents to be the architects of an ac- 
ceptable new structure through 
which the integration process would 
flow? 


ERE was a delicate problem in 

human relations, or more spe- 

cifically, intergroup relations. 
The desegregator, a proper original 
role, seems definitely mis-cast in the 
new role of the integrator. My as- 
sumption is that this was the place 
and the moment for the introduction 
of a neutral third party. The respite 
became a period of confused, fearful, 
and resistive waiting. Verbal skir- 
mishing in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and over TV and radio became 
the order of the day. By the time the 
Supreme Court had issued its order 
to “proceed with deliberate speed” 
the Deep South had begun its mobili- 
zation for resistance, Its stated posi- 
tion was that “No matter what the 
Court says, the South will attempt 
to continue parallel societies.” 

Soon, the strategy for maintain- 
ing segregation became clear and the 
following is a summary and descrip- 
tion of that strategy: 

1. Organized resistance through 
White Citizens Councils; the revival 
of the Klan and kindred organiza- 
tions, some of which use the segrega- 
tion issue as a disguise for anti- 
Semitism, anti-labor union, anti- 
taxation, etc. 

2. Litigation as a delaying tactic, 
but also with the obvious purpose of 
bankrupting the NAACP. 

3. Legislation designed to strength- 
en and to make more difficult the 
elimination of segregation—and also 
special legislation to prevent the 
NAACP from operating. 

4. Use of economic sanctions and 
reprisals against persons who com- 
mit any act or who make any state- 
ments supporting integration. The 
boycott is the major weapon against 
business and industries. 

5. Control of the avenues of com- 
munication and the mass media to 
insure against any ideas or informa- 
tion filtering through other than 
those supporting segregation. 


6. Elimination of all organizations 
involved in race or intergroup re- 
lations, and even those agencies in 
the welfare field that sponsor inte- 
grated programs and services and 
make use of integrated staffs. 

7. The destruction or weakening 
of the labor union as a liberal force. 


HE Southern liberal and mod- 

erate, except for a few isolated 

instances has been effectively 
silenced. The political and govern- 
mental leadership has tied in with the 
professional hate-monger to turn 
back the hands on the clock of human 
progress. The obviously blind haste 
to enact legislation to keep the 
Negro in “his place” has within it a 
greater potential for harming the 
white person than the Negro. The 
Stanley Legislation in Virginia is a 
real example of this. For instance, 
the Times Dispatch stated “These 
bills threaten the liberties of all Vir- 
ginians.” The News Leader con- 
curred by saying these bills “are not 
for free men.” 

All of these attempts to hamper 
the freedom of men bring to mind 
the warning of Abraham Lincoln, 
“Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain 
it.” The plight of the Deep South 
is truly a tragic one. Like a patient 
suffering from a deep psychosis, it 
appears that only radical therapy 
can save it. But save it we must, 
even though their behavior negates 
it—they are fellow human beings. 

This is a dismal picture I have 
painted, and it has been in general 
terms. The question could now be 
posed: what are the facts? Can spe- 
cific instances be given that support 
the aforementioned plan of strategy ? 
Yes, any reader of the daily news- 
paper could not help but be familiar 
with some of them. Nevertheless, 
for emphasis I will repeat some of 
them: 

The White Citizens Councils are 
not only operating in the 17 South- 
ern states, but have formed chapters 
outside of the South, in Michigan 
and Ohio. 

Every major labor union in the 
AFL-CIO has faced to some degree 
a revolt on the part of its Southern 
membership. Although strong union 
leadership has been able to forestall 
these moves, there is real concern 
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that secession from the parent labor 
union bodies and the establishment 
of independent unions in the South, 
could become a reality. 

Over 100 suits have been filed and 
acted upon in the federal and state 
courts since the May 17 decision, and 
the obvious outlook is that many 
more will be filed. 


HE NAACP has been enjoined 

from activities by the state 

courts in Alabama and Louisi- 
ana. Investigations and hearings are 
being field in Texas for the same pur- 
pose. Virginia has enacted the now 
famous Stanley laws that make re- 
course to law in racial matters diffi- 
cult and also provide for the elimi- 
nation of the public school system. 
Louisiana passed legislation to stop 
integration that had already started. 
These laws apply not only to schools, 
but to athletics. Mississippi enacted 
legislation that creates in effect what 
is a private espionage system to re- 
port on the activities of Negroes and 
whites who might say or do some- 
thing contrary to the doctrine of 
separation. Coca-Cola and Phillip 
Morris companies have had to face 
Southern boycott because of their 
policies of integration. 

An example of control in the mass 
communication media is the attack of 
State Senator William Rainach of 
Louisiana on the editorial policy of 
the Reveille, a campus journal of 
Louisiana State University. When a 
student editorial in this paper urged 
a less emotional approach to the seg- 
regation question by both sides, Sen- 
ator Rainach stated that such 
instances could be avoided by pre- 
venting the appointment of radicals 
as editors. The last six editors, ac- 
cording to him, had been integra- 
tionists. 

A quotation from the speech by 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary of 
the NAACP, made June 3, 1956, in 
Jackson, Mississippi, dramatically il- 
lustrates this situation: ““Not even 
white newspaper editors have man- 
aged to escape the network of 
thought control.” The Florence, 
South Carolina, Morning News con- 
fessed editorially March 11, 1956, 
that it was suspending all discussion 
of the segregation question. Under 
the heading “Fight for reason is not 
for today.” the paper says, “Our ap- 
peal to reason has brought expres- 
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sions of hatred, bigotry, umreason, 
and filth... our plea for moderation 
has been greeted with threats, lies, 
rumor, and lack of good will.” 

The white citizens councils have 
attacked local Urban Leagues in the 
South by requesting the local com- 
munity chests that support them to 
withdraw this financial support. The 
following are cities where these at- 
tacks have occurred: Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; Atlanta, Georgia; Jacksonville, 
Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Fort Worth, Texas. In addition 
to the Urban League, the YWCA 
and the National Girl Scouts have 
been attacked for their racial policy. 

James B. Carey, speaking for the 
Jewish Labor Committee, National 
Trade Union Conference, early in 
the Spring of 1956, stated: “A great 
recruiting effort among union mem- 
bers now being conducted by the 
white citizens councils in the South, 
is seducing the union man into fight- 
ing his union.” Mr. Carey said that 
if the White Citizens Councils are 
successful “it would mean an end to 
unionism in the South.” 

Indeed, I reiterate that this is truly 
a dismal picture, but even in all of 
this blackness, some gray has ap- 
peared. In fact, if one is an optimist 
there are ample grounds for real 
hope and faith that the future, and 
the near future at that, will bring 
constructive changes. 


ET’S take a look for a moment at 
L the positive side. Of the 17 
states affected by the Supreme 
Court decision, and the District of 
Columbia, which require segregation 
by law—namely the District, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Missouri—only five of 
these states have no integration in 
public education. The dismal picture 
referred to previously actually ap- 
plies to the five states that might be 
considered the hard core of the 
South. They are South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Desegregation in some degree, in 
some or all communities, and on 
both lower and university levels, has 
occurred in nine states and the Dis- 
trict. 


Desegregation on the university 
level alone has occurred in four 
states: Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. However, 
it must be noted that retrogressive 
action is Occurring in the states of 
Louisiana and Virginia, and it is pos- 
sible in Louisiana, where now over 
400 Negro students are attending the 
state universities, that by January 
there will be none at all. 

In September of this year, when 
the schools opened, 300,000 Negro 
youths were attending schools in in- 
tegrated school districts. Approxi- 
mately two and one-half million 
white youths were involved in this 
same situation. Seven hundred twen- 
ty-three school districts are now 
desegregated, but there remain near- 
ly 3,000 districts having Negro pu- 
pils segregated. This is due primarily 
to the fact that in those five hard- 
core states previously mentioned, live 
the bulk of the Negro people. 


YING for top honors in their 

program of integration are 

Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Missouri, The schools in these states 
in another year should be completely 
desegregated. The factors that en- 
abled these states to proceed at the 
speed they did can be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Strong administrative direction 
and firmness on the part of govern- 
mental and school officials. 

2. Anticipation that the Supreme 
Court action on the school cases 
would declare segregation invalid. 
Plans for compliance were immedi- 
ately initiated. 

3. Providing channels of commuvu- 
nication from the white to the Negro 
community and vice versa, but also 
setting up situations of an integrated 
nature for teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents which served in essence as a 
pre-training and learning experience 
for school intergration when it oc- 
curred. Incidentally, in these and the 
other states that have initiated pro- 
grams to comply, the process of dese- 
gregation had begun in other phases 
of community life prior to the start 
in the schools. 

It should be pointed out that in 
spite of all the frantic action in the 
hard-core states to solidify the re- 
sistance to integration, many of the 
die-hard leaders admit privately that 
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The Day Begins 


A few of the thousands of Southern leaders who 
are trained at Highlander get food for thought. 


L 


Always A Community Job To Do 
A staff member reads to some of 

the young folk from the Monteagle 
community who attend Nursery Schoo! 
run for them by Highlander. 


Twenty-Five Years of Leadership 
Training for Democratic Living 
ce c 


by A. A. LIVERIGHT, 


National Consultant Committee, 
Highlander Folk School 


Discussion Continues 
A small group digests and discusses the ideas—beside 
the lake where they will later swim. 
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And Practical Skills To Learn 


Workshop students get proof-bound 
experience in editing and producing the 


school newspaper. 
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During the depths of the depres- 
sion in 1933 Myles Horton of Ten- 
nessee, fresh from the University of 
Chicago and Union Theological 
Seminary, started the Highlander 
Folk School on the top of Cumber- 
land Mountain in mid-Tennessee. 
Ever since then Myles has been help- 
ing to develop Southern leaders. An 
active partner in the program until 
her death last year was Myles’ wife, 
Zilphia. 

For years the training job was 
primarily concerned with the devel- 
opment of union leaders. Hundreds 
of them, now the backbone of the 
Southern union movement, are ex- 
Highlander students. 

Myles and his staff early realized 
that they had a three-pronged job to 
do. One was the field job—the 
teaching that took place on the 
picket line and in the home commu- 
nity. The second was the job of 
developing a democratic community 
around Highlander—one that would 
accept labor leaders and workers of 
all races and colors. The third job 
was the workshop program—train- 
ing hundreds of leaders to go back 
into their home communities and 
help develop democracy there. 

Thanks to a field-work, workshop, 
and community job well done in the 
past, Highlander today is able to 
operate in the forefront of the move- 
ment for integration in the South. 

Looking ahead toward the next 25 
years Highlander is working with 


And Real Work To Do 


unconscious 


leaders in Clinton, Tennessee, and in 
Montgomery, Alabama. And _ in 
many less publicized Southern com- 
munities hundreds of leaders are be- 
ing provided with skills and insights 
which will help them bring about 
peaceful but effective integration 
and democracy in the South within 
this generation. To celebrate its 25 
years of continuous, pioneering lib- 
eral operation in leadership training, 
Highlander is planning a four-day 
“Seminar and Workshop on the 
South,” to be held at the School over 
the Labor Day weekend of August 
30 to Sept. 2, 1957. This Seminar 
will deal with down-to-earth prob- 


“Can Northerners 
Work To Help Integration in the 
South,” “Can Whites and Negroes 
Work Together To Secure Integrated 
Schools?” “What Can Religious and 
Community Groups Do in the South 
Today?” 

Leaders of the workshops will be 
selected from among practical, real- 
istic Southern whites and Negroes 
who are now in the forefront of the 
integration movement. Adult edu- 
cators from everywhere are invited 
to attend this workshop and are re- 
quested to get in touch with Myles 
Horton, the Director of Highlander, 
at Monteagle, Tennessee. OO 


lems such as 


In The Evening—Recreation 
Myles and Zilphia Horton lead the students in a square dance 
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All — members pitch in to clean the dishes and, 
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to live an integrated life. 


And Even At Night, Ideas 
Are Battered Around 


The bull-session where the real learn- 


ing takes place and becomes 
internalized. 
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W hose 


Wan are you 


Can you be both? 
Even if you do the right 


things for the wrong reasons 
you are still, in the opinion 
of Kermit Eby, one of the 


by KERMIT EBY 


Practically everyone | know has a 
pet theory about what is the greatest 
threat to democracy and democratic 
institutions. To some, it is reaction 
the 
communism; to yet others socialism, 


carried to ultimate; to others 
the believed stepping stone to com- 
munism. And it has been my experi- 
ence that liberals of however mild a 
persuasion more often than not are 
frightened by those whose feet are 
mired in the status-quo. 

Now ’ 
democracy threatened from the right, 
by the power which great wealth and 


] 


most of my friends see 
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giant corporations bring: I must con- 
fess that instinctually I share these 
latter fears, but the problem must be 
approached from an experiential as 
well as an intuitional point of view. 

I affirm that my greatest fear for 
free institutions .comes.at the point 
of contact with ever-increasing num- 
bers of “kept men’’—men who are 
the prisoners of either an ideology, 
institution, or organization. Theirs, 
when they speak, is not a free and 
self-determined opinion; theirs in- 
stead is the apology for policy ex- 
ternal to themselves. 


Permit me to illustrate: for years 
1 worked for the labor movement, 
was in a sense an advocate of organ- 
ized labor’s point of view. Today, 
eight years after leaving my position 
with organized labor, I remain ster- 
eotyped; it is very difficult not to be 
identified as a special pleader—and 
this in spite of the fact that even 
when I was on labor’s payroll, I 
prided myself on my independence. 

For years, as long as 15 perhaps, 
I have been a member of the Federal 
and now the National Council of 
Churches’ Commission on Church 
and Economic Life. In recent years 
we have had as our task the recon- 
ciligtion of our Christian ethic and 
economic practices. At these meet- 
ings, I am constantly impressed with 
the almost inevitable tendency on the 
part of organization representatives 
to continue representing their organ- 
ization’s point of view. As I indi- 
cated, even now it is assumed that I 
am identified with the labor spokes- 
men. Agriculture’s representatives 
are not only such, they are repre- 
sentatives of Bureau, Grange, or 
Union. The representatives of busi- 
ness and Co-op remain so. Conse- 
quently, more often than not we 
have debate instead of discussion. 


KERMIT EBY, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been many men at many 
times and places. Author of numer- 
ous pamphlets and articles, and a 
book, The God In You, he 
taught in grade and high schools, 
helped organize the Auto Workers; 
was Director, 1945-48, of Education 
and Research for the CIO; was a 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Committee for the U. S. Office of 
Education, a member of various 
commissions to the Orient and 
Europe representing UNESCO and 
the U. S. government, and is an 
ordained minister of the Church of 
the Brethren. 
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Papers are debated from the bias of 
the special interest’s 
Resolutions come 


spokesmen, 
when the un- 
committed, usually minister or edu- 
cators, align with one point of view 
or another. 

Often as I sit through this and 
similar experiences I wonder how it 
would be possible to get more discus- 
sion and less debate. Discussion, I 
am convinced, would allow for a real 
airing of the problems instead of a 
constant repetition of already stated 
and known organizational policy. If 
there was more discussion there 
would be more true resolutions. If 
there is any doubt about the validity 
of this, just look at “‘off-the-record”’ 
statements of organizational spokes- 
men—not to be quoted, of course. 


a case in point 

Recently, I had an experience of 
this nature which both pained and 
shocked me; probably because I had 
known the men involved for many 
years and had learned to respect their 
integrity. 

The incident began with my doubts 
about the bona fide motive of a strike 
—a doubt shared by some of the 
most competent reporters. I asked 
two union labor friends their opin- 
ion. For more than half an hour I 
was given the official interpretation 
of the union’s case, and the story of 
the industry’s failure to bargain in 
good faith. After his co-worker had 
gone, the friend who remained alone 
with me said confidentially, ‘‘Do you 
realize that—(the union president) 
held up the reports of the research 
staff on the ability of the industry to 
pay, and productivity studies until 
too late to be of any effect on public 
opinion? Why do you suppose he 
did that if he and—(president of the 
struck corporation) didn’t have an 
understanding?” 

Of, course, what the unvarnished 
truth of the matter is we'll probably 
never know. For me, it is sufficient 
to know that men close to the situa- 
tion had their doubts and were very 
reluctant indeed to express them. 
And to be perfectly frank, perhaps 
should not have. For to do so would 
have meant professional suicide. 
There is one lesson staff men in pri- 
vate economic organizations learn 
early and that is never to publicly 
disagree with or question policy of 
their organization. Frankly, if they 
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want to avoid the emotional conflicts 
which lead to ulcers, it’s best not to 
question too much privately either. 
Probably, the easiest of all attitudes 
is simply to take the position, “I sup- 
ply the facts on which the arguments 
rest. What happens after that isn’t 
my problem.” 

Perhaps it is the nature of econom- 
ic organizations which makes such 
reactions next to inevitable. Increas- 
ingly, Our economic security is ar- 
rived at through group action in 
combination with government on lo- 
cal, state, and federal levels. This is 
why i sometimes define our society 
as a compensatory one in which 
groups are rewarded in proportion to 
their power or lack thereof. 

As I write I recall how we in CIO 
used to make our periodic pilgrim- 
ages to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors to exchange opinions on the 
economic state of the nation and ex- 
ert our influence through the Coun- 
cil on the President, which he in 
turn exerted on the Congress through 
his semi-annual messages. Of course, 
we made it clear that the total econ- 
omy is best served when the worker 
(consumer) has increasing income to 
buy the products of our machines. 
We pointed out, too, that profits 
were exorbitantly high and should be 
taxed more. Particularly, since lower 
income groups were already paying 
a disproportionate share. In a sen- 
tence, we were equating the larger 
good with our private good. And I 
must confess, in a relative world, we 
were nearer to the truth. But we 
wére not unique in our thesis. Every 
single other group in this, our com- 
pensatory state, used similar argu- 
ments from their vantage. 

Ultimately I know that the argu- 
ment will run its course and that the 
respective groups will achieve an 
equilibrium through check and coun- 
ter check. Understand too that there 
are schools of thought which teach 
that the individual in situations such 
as these has no responsibility outside 
of the organization of which he is a 
part. After all, it is said, suppose 
the individual opposes his organiza- 
tion’s position and is fired. Of what 
use will he be then? I admit there is 
much validity to such an argument. 
I have said to more than one class 
that it takes more courage sometime 
to stay inside and make the compro- 
mise than to resign because of the 


claims of private morality. 

And yet, I plead for that morality, 
even with the risks it involves. Per- 
haps because I know no other way to 
call attention to the situation at hand. 
There are, as 1 have so often experi- 
enced, conspiracies of silence. Look 
at the already mentioned possibilities 
in the recent steel strike. If the un- 
ion’s studies were available and not 
released in time to be of some im- 
pact, why were they not? And didn’t 
the union and the industry have a re- 
sponsibility to exhaust every possible 
effort to prevent the inflationary 
thrust which the settlement pro- 
duced? I think so. And I think that 
there was only one way to have the 
situation come to light. That was for 
someone to ask questions—someone 
who knew what the right questions 
to ask would have been. And I also 
know what the consequences might 
have been for the person or persons 
who would have been so rash! 


to conform or 
not to conform 


It is my thesis that both economic 
and political organizations and the 
public most certainly are better 
served if there are individuals willing 
to risk losing positions and election 
to get the issues in the open. In fact, 
my profoundest criticism of the era 
through which we are passing is the 
reluctance of so many of us to do 
other than conform; we say what is 
expected of us. 

Why this is so, has troubled me 
for a long time. Sometimes I think it 
is because of our attitude toward 
compromise. Living in a world of 
organizations and pressures, we are 
compelled to compromise in order to 
maintain a semblance of stability. 
This is not in itself a bad thing for it 
is the only way that a nation of so 
many diversified interests can all be 
treated with fairness and represen- 


tation. But it is sometimes even pos- 
sible to argue that the will of God, 
or Truth, is revealed in the resolu- 
tion of difficulty which compromise 
makes possible. 

I have worked in organizations 
and have compromised. 


I continue 
to do so daily. And I teach my stu- 
dents that compromise is often the 
choice between conflicting principles. 
But I also teach them that there is a 
point when a man who is a man at all 
must respect his sense of a higher 
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morality and stand beyond compro- 
mise. This is not an easy decision to 
ask anyone to make, for to do so 
means to risk being fired or being 
compelled to resign. Lf one has chil- 
dren, if one is past middle age, if one 
lacks the educational training or 
hasn’t the contacts to get another job, 
then indeed it is no easy task to fol- 
low one’s conscience and precipitate 
discussion. But precipitate it he must, 
for 1 know no other way to bring 
issues into focus than for the charis- 
matic (prophetic) man to challenge 
the institution. 

For example, today in the labor 
movement it is the educators and 
professionals employed by the move- 
ment who are the apologists for 
existing leaders and existing power 
structures. The very people that have 
both the knowledge and position to 
be able to question the status-quo 
intelligently are the ones who do the 
least questioning. They are kept 
men just as are their counter-parts in 
corporations, although we have al- 
ways, idealistically perhaps, attribut- 
ed to men working with the labor 
movement higher motives and goals. 

There is a quite simple test of the 
degree of their “keptness”: their un- 
willingness to study the impact of 
their power world on themselves and 
on the rank and file membership. 
Kept men are always more willing to 
study power in some one else’s baili- 
wick, This holds, I might add, in 
universities where all the best stud- 
ies of power are made of the unions, 
political parties, and governments 
with no good ones that I know about 
of politics and power relationships in 
the professors’ immediate environ- 
ment. May I add that it has long 
been my conclusion that the only sig- 
nificant way to understand power is 
to understand where it pinches. John 
Dewey once said that it is only the 
man who wears the shoes who knows 
where they hurt. Kept men, however, 
even though they can feel the pinch, 
are not apt to make studies about 
them. 


when is a man "free?" 


I suppose, in a sense, we are all 
kept men. If this is so, perhaps all we 
can be expecte d to do is to realize the 
degree of our captivity. Let us at 
least be honest. 

Kept men are constantly being 
called on to do right things for the 


wrong reasons—plead for racial in- 
tegration, for example, because (1) 
the colored people of the world use 
our racial policies to attack our world 
positions, (2) communists take ad- 
vantage of our racist policies to agi- 
tate against us, and (3) in case of 
war, we would certainly need the loy- 
alty of our colored brethren. 

Or, yes, inflation is a threat, but 
why should the Steel Workers as- 
sume a responsibility? Isn’t produc- 
tivity increasing, aren't profits the 
highest ever? 

Or, if one works for U.S. Steel, 
aren't we being pressured by the 
union—and who is seriously inter- 
ested in curbing inflation anyhow ? 

The illustrations are all around us 
and endless. All of us have our pri- 
vate examples. And yet, somehow I 
would not mind this so much if even 
the wrong reasons were Our own. 
But they are not. They are the ra- 
tionales of the group or groups which 
we identify. And I believe that if 
men would stop and examine these 
questions—examine them as men, 
and not as union staff men or cor- 
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poration executives, we would find 
them acting for the right reasons, for 
their own reasons. 

As I listen to the arguments — per- 
I long for 
a higher morality, for the courage to 
say, let’s cut away all the subterfuge, 
let’s treat our colored brethren as 
brethren because it is right that we 
do so. And let us, as union and cor- 
poration executives, say there is an- 
other and larger interest than our 
own and that the public interest 
transcends our own. 

Kept men, in conclusion, are those, 
I have discovered, who accept their 
own or their organizations’ standards 
as the plumb lines of their decisions. 
They lack a measurement of the 
good which transcends themselves 
and their organization. 

In a sense, the free are those who 
recognize they are a part of organi- 
zations, a part of life, a party to 
compromise, but are at all times 
men; men who are also willing to 
accept the penalties and rewards of 
being willing to rise above organiza- 
tion and beyond compromise. ©© 


haps I should say excuses 


LOYALTY PLEDGE 
BY FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


There is no country like my country—none 
So green, so lovely, spins around the sun 
Between Venus and Mars, forever drawn 


... forever torn. 


My ravaged country, if my love and care 
Can help, you shall again be fair, 

I pledge my heart and hand 

To leave my country’s land 

Greener, to see her forested 

Again, to stop her rivers running red 

And brown; restore the salts to earth, 
Respect my neighbor's worth, 

Rebuild the home of man 

The little that I can. 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON's 
“Loyalty Pledge” appeared original- 
ly in The Land, published in Bel 


Russell Lord. 
will remember another 


poem of Mrs. Lennon's, “A Man 


Called 


Sete 


White,” 
September's issue of 


LEADERSHIP. 


published in last 


ADULT 


adult leadership 
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WATCH FOR YOUR 
MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


As we go to press, final selections from among 
the articles available for the May and June issues 
have not been made by AL’s new editor. How- 
ever, we know that among our May and June 
offerings will be a major feature by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet, “The American Educator and 
the World Communist,’ and a valuable account 
of the AEA’s first community leadership training 
institute, “Learning By Doing—Provided .. .,” by 
Curtis and Dorothy Mial and Leland P. Bradford. 

Don’t miss them! 


april, 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


introduction 


Each of the three articles in this Workshop deals 
with a specially thorny and controversial problem in 
adult education. The problems discussed were selected 
after consultation with Harry L. Miller of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults (concerned 
mainly with the evening college and university exten- 
sion field) and Arthur P. Crabtree of the New York State 
Bureau of Adult Education. Thus, the problems are ones 


that loom large in adult education programs sponsored 


by colleges, universities, and public school systems. But, 
to a significant degree, they are of concern to most people 
who plan, administer, or teach in programs of adult edu- 
cation. 


The problems discussed in the following articles 
have their roots in two sets of circumstances: 


One is that neither the traditional teacher-student 
relationship nor the ways of measuring student accom- 
plishment carried over from elementary, secondary, and 
higher education is suitable for general adult educa- 
tion. Yet both have proved desperately hard to get away 
from. Herbert Schueler examines this problem in the 
opening article, ‘““Yhe Method of Adult Education.” 


The other set of circumstances is that grown men 
and women and the institutions and communities they 
form acquire and defend habitual, inflexible ways of 
behaving, thinking, valuing, and feeling. Individually 
and collectively, most adults feel uncomfortable and even 
fearful when customary attitudes and institutions are 
critically examined, Yet any education which leads 
adults to a greater mastery of their lives involves 
them in a re-examination of traditions, values, beliefs, 
and prejudices which are deeply and emotionally held 
by them and by powerful groups in the community. 
How to deal with individual barriers to the develop- 
ment of the questioning spirit in the classroom and with 
the fear of “controversial issues” in the community are 
the vital themes of the articles by Levi Smith and 
Arthur Crabtree, respectively. 

We sent copies of the Workshop contributions to 
Harry Miller and Robert A. Luke, asking them to com- 
ment on them in any way they saw fit—Harry Miller 
from the point of view of college and university adult 
education; Bob Luke from the point of view of public 
school adult education. Their comments underline tm- 
portant points made by the previous authors and bring 
out further dimensions of the problems discussed.—R. S. 
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THE METHOD OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


how may we 


e guide the elass without 
dominating it, 


keep the atmosphere 
informal without 
letting it beeome 


tlisorganized, 


help the student to feel 
himself a part of the 
group without feelir 
submerged by it? 


ig 


BY HERBERT SCHUELER 


I 


In all education, method needs to be appropriate 
to the situation in which it is employed, and to the pur- 
pose which it attempts to realize. Transfer of the same 
method from one situation to another, especially if 
differing purposes are involved, is fraught with danger 
to effective learning. Like successive carbon copies, the 
effectiveness decreases with distance from the original. 

Adult education is most vulnerable in this respect. 
As an offspring of institutionalized elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education, it has tended to retain the 
characteristics of its parents, but in none as markedly 
as in method. This is in spite of the fact that the situa- 
tion and purpose of adult education—as embodied in 
the aspirations, status, abilities, and occasions for learn- 
ing of its clientele—is in many ways -quite different 
from the situation and purpose of full-time education of 
children, adolescents, and young adults. 

In the years of development from childhood, to 
adolescence, to manhood, the school and the task of 
being a student is expected to be the dominant factor 
in a person's life. To learn is supposed to be his voca- 


HERBERT SCHUELER is Director of Teacher Education 
at Hunter College, New York City, and consultant for 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 
Before this he was for six years Director of the School 
of General Studies at Queens College where he helped 
in establishing such programs as Adult Seminars in which 
students shared in planning the work of the class. 
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tion. He is expected to devote his best time and his 
freshest energy to this primary task, much as the busi- 
nessman devotes himself to his business, the physician 
to his practice, the artisan to his craft. Institutionally 
directed self-improvement is his primary job. His life 
is expected to be school-centered, the better to prepare 
him for future responsibilities beyond the school. 


when the goal is to become 


As a result, the dominant stimuli directing the 
school are derived from forces outside the primary envi- 
ronment of the learner. The world of the adult, even 
in a so-called child-centered school environment, deter- 
mines the goal and directs the learning of the child, 
the adolescent, the young adult. 

For the learner, rather than consciousness of being, 
the school exacts continuing preoccupation with becom- 
ing. Impermanence, continuing transition, development 
directed from without by adult mentors acting on behalf 


adult leadership 
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of an adult world of which he is not yet a conscious nor 
recognized part, is characteristic of the school life of 
the young learner. 

Motivations in such schooling tend to be largely im- 
posed upon the student. Class attendance is compulsory; 
assignments are obligatory; curricular patterns are pre- 
scribed. Even though the learner may be encouraged to 
follow his own interests, he can do so only within insti- 
tutionalized prescriptions. Should his attention wander, 
his interest in learning wane, the school can be counted 
on to exert its pressure. Grades, credits, assignments, 
examinations, report cards, permanent records, diplomas, 
degrees are cogs in this prescriptive machinery. The 
learning atmosphere tends to be competitive; individual 
excellence is extolled; earning a place on the honor roll, 
graduating with honors are virtues highly prized. 

Cooperative enterprise, though bravely pressed by 
social-minded proponents of the virtues of group work, 
is generally overshadowed by these entrenched patterns 
of competitive learning stimuli. The teacher is the 
embodiment of the authority of the institution. Not 
only by virtue of training, maturity, and experience, 
does he exercise this authority, but by virtue of power 
over the student granted by the institution. 

He may prescribe conduct, set tasks, and determine 
standards of performance. He is required to report 
periodically on the quality and extent of each student’s 
development. In the guidance of his students’ develop- 
ment, he may reward and he may punish. While his 
authority over the individuals in his charge has narrower 
limits, in essence his role is akin to the parental. 

And while he may have students in his class who 
are essentially more intelligent, potertially wiser, and 
at some future date will hold life positions more power- 
ful, more lucrative, or of a higher status than his own, 
at the present they are his inferiors, simply by being not 
yet adult. As viewed by the school and society, they 


not only know less, can do less, have fewer experiences, 
but they are less, because they have not yet “grown up.” 
Officially, in the eyes of their elders and in their own 
eyes, they are yet incomplete as human beings. 


adults have a different drive 


If these are elements of the learning situation char- 
acteristic of children and youth, their converse is true of 
adult education. The continuing education sought by 
an adult is a part-time, after-hours avocation, using time 
and energy spared from the primary demands of pro- 
fession, family, and citizenship. His life is not, as with 
the young, school-centered; the school is for him life- 
centered. His goal is not preparation for a future life 
of which he is not yet a part, but the enrichment and 
enlargement of the scope and meaning of the life that 
he is now living. 

As a result, the dominant stimuli directing the 
learning activities of the adult lie within his primary 
environment. As a part of the adult world, he expects 
to share in determining the goal and directing the learn- 
ing, not of his children, but of himself. He seeks to 
become better what he now is, and not necessarily to 
strive toward what he is not yet. His motivations arise 
from the present and from within, rather than from the 
future and from without. 


The institutionalized prescriptions characteristic of 
youth-education are not only uncalled for, they are use- 
less if applied. Being self-motivated in seeking further 
education, the adult will expect to follow his own inter- 
ests, and will follow the leadership of teacher and course 
only if he can be made to feel that this leadership is 
along the lines of his own interest. Should his attention 
wander, his interest wane, he will simply drop out, and 
any attempt to apply the pressure of conventional school 
prescriptions will not only fail, but will constitute an 
insult to his status as an adult. 

In coming to class, the adult tends to be as interested 
in his fellow students as he is in the subject of the hour. 
Being less pressed by the competitive imperative to excel 
that characterized so much of the education of his youth, 
he is more socially oriented. For him, learning is most 
naturally a cooperative, neighborly enterprise, and not 
the least of its attractions in the adult classroom is the 
opportunities it affords to work with others and extend 
his circle of acquaintances. 


the teacher of adults is unique 


The teacher in the adult class has few of the claims 
to authority that are his in a class of youth. He is one 
among equals. Neither age, social status, or institutional 
authority sets him above his students. His status as a 
leader has to be earned solely on its merits, through 
wisdom, knowledge, and teaching ability. What will 
gain the teacher acceptance is the realization among his 
students that, at least within the scope of the subject 
that he teaches, he knows more than his students and is 
able to so communicate his knowledge, that each student 
is conscious of his own growth. 

The teacher of adults is truly on his mettle, for he 
works with his own kind, who are quick to detect his 
fitness to be their teacher. He is an exposed position, 
unprotected by the status that is due the teacher of the 
young by virtue of just being an adult, and the embodi- 
ment of an institution with disciplinary authority over 
the young. In fact, there is strong likelihood that the 
teacher of adults will have in his classes some students 
who are older than he is, some who occupy positions 
in the community of greater prestige than his own, some 
who earn more at their profession than he does, and 
even some who have enjoyed more formal schooling 
than he has had. 

What induces the physician, the owner of a business, 
the housewife with grown children, and the officer of 
the local Rotary Club to follow willingly the instruc- 
tional lead of the young teacher of art, is that he 
inspires their confidence in his knowledge of the subject 
and in his ability to communicate some of this knowl- 
edge to them. His influence is restricted largely to his 
field of expertness, for in the area of medicine it is 
the physician who could be his teacher, as could the 
businessman in merchandising, the housewife in home 
management, the Rotarian in civic affairs. 

There are many other differences between the 
class of 16 year-olds, let us say, studying art apprecia- 
tion in the regular high school curriculum, and the class 
of adults studying modern art in the Aduit Center. 

The adolescents will all be within a year of each 
other’s ages; the adults may range from the twenties 


the workshop 
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to the sixties and beyond. The adolescents will have 
had the same amount and largely the same kind of 
schooling, and will have had it continuously up to and 
including the time they are in this given class; the 
adults will have had varying amounts and kinds of 
schooling, and will have had it at varying intervals 
before their present class. 

The adolescents, especially if theirs is a required 
course in art appreciation, will vary in their initial 
interest in art. The adults are likely to be motivated 
by a much more common interest, or they wouldn’t be 
in the class in the first place. 

The foregoing has been an attempt to show essen- 
tial differences between the learning situation in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and full-time higher education, and 
the wdine itional niveau of the adult, as a w ay of demon- 
strating the fallacy of automatically transferring teach- 
ing method from one to the other. To be sure, there 
are some similarities and there is some truth—though 
not as much as is wishfully supposed—to the principle 
that good. ching is good teaching anywhere, and that 
the good teacher of children is likely to be a good 
teacher of adults. 

The likelihood is overwhelmingly strong, however, 
that this good teacher of children is effective as a 
teacher of adults because he recognizes that all good 
teaching emerges from the teacher's ability to channel 
productively the interests, capacities, needs, and aspita- 
tions of his students. The principle that good teaching 
is good teaching anywhere, then, has a built-in set of 
diversities—the students; and in the case of the good 
elementary school teacher who also is successful as a 
teacher of adults, it is his ability to adapt to the require- 
ments of each group that has made him successful with 
both of them. 


know your students 


What, then, are some of the elements of appropriate 
method for adult education? At no level of education 
is the adage, “Know your students,” more crucial. One 
can quickly tell whether a teacher of adults is likely 
to be effective by listening to his response to the ques- 
tion, “How did your first class go?” 

Suppose the teacher of the course in modern art 
says, “As an introduction to the course I attempted to 
give some idea of what is meant by “modern” when we 
talk of modern art, mainly to dispel the notion that all 
ee done in our times can be classed as modern. 

lo illustrate my point, | showed them some reproduc- 
tions of contemporary representational art and contrasted 
them with examples of Picasso, etc. etc.” 

The chances are that if he continues in that vein, 
the class will fall short of reasonable expectations. 
Suppose, however, he begins by saying to his students, 
“I discovered during our first meeting that quite a few 
of you are active Sunday painters. Two are physicians 
who have exhibited in Medical Society art shows; one 
is a compositor in a printing firm who has a good back- 
ground in the graphic arts but finds it difficult to under- 
stand “what modern artists are trying to say.’ In addi- 
tion, several showed themselves to be familiar with 
the Museum of Modern Art and some of the private 


art galleries, and one housewife has made a hobby of 
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collecting books of art reproductions. Three confessed 
they have had little contact with art in any form, but 
would just like to know more about it .. .” 

This teacher is well on the way to leading an effec- 
tive and rewarding course. He has realized that he needs 
first of all to become familiar with the background of 
his students, at least as it relates to the course. This lets 
him get some idea of what they are likely already to 
know, what their present attitudes toward modern art 
are, what part art has played in their lives. With this 
knowledge he can be guided in the selection of subject 
matter, and in the selection of class and out-of-class 
activities. He can make sure that he is not repeating 
things they already know, and can judge what goals 
are attainable with this particular class. 

He needs to discover the extent of heterogeneity in 
the background of his students, so that he can find 
common grounds that will apply to all and make pro- 
vision for individual diversification of activities in the 
case of obvious deviants. 

There are very few adult groups who cannot offer 
some valuable resource to the class. The housewife may 
be induced to share her collection of reproductions 
with her fellow-students. The compositor may con- 
tribute insight into the trends in design as embodied 
in various typefaces. The Sunday painters may help 
others to see limitations and possibilities of different 
kinds of painting media. As living exemplars of persons 
who have produced an art form, however tentative and 
amateurish, they can help make vivid to others the 
problems, rewards, and agonies of attempts at artistic 
creation. The art gallery habitues, by recounting their 
experiences, may kindle interest in informal art gallery 
visits by members of the class. 

The good teacher of adults will go further. Realiz- 
ing the importance of active student involvement— 
instead of passive spectatorship—he will invite student 
help in planning the activities of the course in kind, 
scope, and sequence. 

At the very least, the students should feel that the 
plan and the evolving activities are accept ible to them; 
ideally, they should have an active part in the planning 
process. The more the students feel that the course 
is theirs, however much or little of instructor leadership 
is found to be necessary, the more likely it is that they 
will find learning satisfaction. 

The discovery and proper channeling of the stu- 
dents’ ability to share in the planning of an adult course 
is probably the most difficult instructional problem the 
teacher of adults has to face. His is still the responsibility 
of leadership. He must be within the process at all 
times, gauging the extent and kind of his own direction 
as the activities develop, perhaps taking over com- 
pletely at times, effacing himself deliberately at others. 
But at all times he must have the confidence of the 
groups in each developing aspect of his role as a leader. 


an adult class is a friendly class 


With the institutional compulsions and competitive 
spirit of full-time youth education out of the picture, 
the adult class is potentially a place of companionable 
learning. 

In the conventional class dominated by the spirit 
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of institutional discipline, lines of contact and com- 
munication extend from teacher to students and back, 
as in the case of traditional lecture and recitation. In the 
adult class, the lines of communication should extend 
from student to student as well, with the teacher seen 
not as the dominating leader who directs from outside 
and above, but as the participating leader who guides 
from within, and at the same social level as the students. 

This does not mean that occasional extended exposi- 
tions on the part of the instructor or even individual 
oral responses to questions (as in the case of drills 
in a foreign language class) are excluded in the adult 
class, but it does mean that when used these techniques 
must be seen by students as arising out of the specific 
needs of the situation. 

In the same way, a discussion must be felt by the 
participants to be appropriate to needs of the moment. 
Lectures that fail to achieve empathy with the hearers, 
recitations that generate into repetitive regurgitations 
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EVALUATING ADULT 


How can the validity of adult education be deter- 
mined? To what extent can we discover whether any 
given class or individual has received heightened self- 
direction, intellectual enrichment, and skill in compre- 
hending and managing the problems of modern living ? 
How can we judge the effectiveness of a type of educa- 
tion that is not dominated by the notion that each 
student must meet institutionally determined standards 
of knowledge of organized subject matter? 

In looking for the answer, we must keep in mind 
the nature of our student population. We must remember 
their heterogeneity of age, motivation, experience, 
educational background, sophistication. Since they seek 
further education because of a self-determined need, 
any measurement of the success of their effort must 
be in terms of their own growth. They need to be 
measured, therefore, not so much against an institution- 
ally predetermined standard, and not so much against 
one individual as compared with another, but against 
standards appropriate to their own experience and as- 
pirations. They need to be compared with themselves 
as they were before the process of learning was begun. 

If this principle is accepted, se eral implications 
follow: 

(1) Standards of achievement can have as much 
variation as is appropriate to the needs and aspirations 
of each student. Translated into familiar institutional 
terms, this means that the same “passing grade” is not 
applicable to all. 

(2) Each student participates in the process of his 
own evaluation, not only in the application of stand- 
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of wearisome fragments of mechanized exercises, dis- 
cussions that wander aimlessly in a welter of shared 
ignorance, are as inappropriate to adult education as to 
any other. 

The successful adult class achieves a productive 
interaction of individuals through the medium of shared 
learnings and the meeting of minds. Its atmosphere is 
formal without being disorganized; the group is guided 
without being dominated; the student feels himself 
part of the group without being submerged by it. 

In this view, the instructor emerges as the helpful 
neighbor who, having achieved acceptance by his social 
equals as their teacher, guides them in shared learning 
activities. The student emerges as the self-motivated 
adult, seeking personal enrichment through further 
education, who willingly participates in these activities 
in a spirit of intellectual companionship, Pervading all 
is the consciousness of growth. 


EDUCATION COURSES 


ards, but in their actual determination. Translated into 
the conventional, he helps to “mark his own papers.” 

(3) The usual measuring devices of institutional 
discipline such as uniform examinations, graded ex- 
ercises, percentage and letter grades, are of very limited 
usefulness. 


each to his own 


The adult class in modern art will again serve as 
an illustration. It is obvious that the “just curious” 
housewife cannot be measured against the same stand- 
ard as the compositor, the Sunday painter, the art 
gallery habitue, the collector of art reproductions. These 
different people may have achieved acceptable growth 
through the course if each, in turn, began to find 
pleasure in visiting art galleries, took up painting 
as a hobby, enrolled in a studio art class to improve 
his painting, decided to buy a painting for his home, 
became interested in the literature on aesthetics and 
the philosophy of art. 

For cach, the measure of success is unique to his 
own background and to his own aspirations. 

Similarly, it is the individual’s prerogative to set 
his own standard of achievement. He may be guided, 
of course, but it must finally be his own. If the “just 
curious” housewife feels that visiting art galleries is 
not enough and buys a set of paints, easel, and canvas, 
and enrolls in the art school, success in learning how to 
paint pictures is the standard of evaluation that she 
has set for herself, 
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On the other hand, if her state of being “just 
curious” develops into a state of being “just not in- 
terested” and she is content now to seek other avenues 
of casual enrichment, finding out enough about art to 
judge whether or not it is something she might become 
interested in is the standard appropriate to her aspi- 
rations. 

A good adult group has evaluation built into its 
The process of evaluation itself is 
a good learning activity. This is especially true if 
the students participate in the planning of the work, 
Through planning, goals are set. Through evaluation, 
the degree of goal achievement is judged. If students 
participate in the planning as well as in the carrying 
out, then their participation in the evaluation is a 
natural and desirable consequence. 

“Was this trip to the museum worth the effort?” 
“How much more do we know now about abstract symbo- 
“Do we understand the non- 
objective style of painting any better now?” “Do we 
now that we understand it better?” 
“Where do we go 


learning activities. 


lism than we did before?” 


like it any more, 
“What exactly 
from here?” 

Such questions are characteristic of the learning of 
an adult group conscious of its goals and critical of the 
degree of their attainment. 

Conventional statistical means are not effective in 
determining the an adult learning project. 
(Exceptions must be made, of course, with regard to 

specific skill, such as learning to take shorthand at 
120 words per minute.) Student expressions of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction, reports of observers of group 
sessions, retrospective accounts of activities with evalua- 
tive comments, are more to the point, if less susceptible 
to statistical analysis. 

However, there 
are often used as an indicator of effectiveness that have 
both strength Persistence of attendence 
is one of these: another. A course be- 
ginning with 25 students and ending with close to the 
same number, with consistently high attendance through- 
assumed to have been suc- 
cessful. Conversely, the course with steadily declining 
attendance, ending with a small fraction of the number 
is likely to have been found seri- 


have we learned?” 


worth of 


are some simple statistics which 


and weakness. 
re-enrollment is 


out the semester, is usually 


with which it began, 
ously wanting. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the factors 
preventing the adult attending regularly may 
little relation to the course itself. Extraordinary 
demands of his full-time job, or family responsibilities 
may have interfered. 

" When one attempts to use the persistency of en- 
rollment as an indication of program effectiveness and 
student satisfaction, additional limitations must be con- 
sidered. The whom the one art course 
kindled an interest in visiting art galleries and museums 


from 
have 


woman in 


does not necessarily need another course to develop 
her interest further. The Sunday painter may feel that 
this one course has given him all the stimulus he needed 
i and he may not be 
a while. He is too 
persistency in en- 


to broaden his scope painting, 


back in another course for quite 


busy pursuing his hobby. Conversely, 


rollment is not necessarily an indication of effectiveness. 
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The adult who keeps coming term after term may be 
demonstrating his inadequacy to give direction to his 
own life and may find in continuing education in- 
definitely prolonged, a way of compensating for this 
lack in himself. 

For another, it may mean just the opposite; for him 
the intellectual fellowship of adult learning groups is 
a continuing source of self-satisfaction, and he con- 
tinues to enroll because he thrives on the particular 
challenge that this kind of activity affords. 

The woman who was led into reading works in. the 
aesthetics and the philosophy of art, may be perfectly 
content for some time to pursue her new- -found interest 
by herself. She may be back another time years later, 
seeking further enrichment in a course in philosophy, 
or she may not. Figures on persistency of enrollment 
become meaningful only when accompanied by the dis- 
covered reasons as they apply to a sufficient number of 
individual cases. Accordingly at course end, and upon 
enrollment of old students in new courses, questionnaires 
seeking information about the students’ satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions, their reasons for continuing or not con- 
tinuing, can be most useful in assessing course and 
program effectiveness. 


to grade or not to grade 


Every discussion of student evaluation runs into 
the question of grades. Our schools are so grade con- 
scious that many people find it difficult to conceive of 
any valid education without these accepted signals of 
achievement. In adult education, however, this practice 
is singularly inappropriate. (One must make an ex- 
ception in the case of students seeking to catch up 
belatedly on specific requirements of formal education 
they missed in their youth. Unfortunately, in programs 
designed for such students, the institution exacts its 
toll of prescriptions in the same manner as it does for 
youth. This is not adult education in its true sense, 
however; it is simply delayed formal youth education, 
taken at an adult age.) Grades, credits, etc., are not 
only extraneous to the nature and purpose of adult edu- 
cation, but they are an impertinence to the self-motivated 
adult. 

In many programs of adult learning these arbitrary 
inheritances of formal education are properly absent. 
If, however, some reporting of the quality of student 
achievement seems indicated, it is questionable whether 
this should take the same form as in youth education. 
Certainly the stigma of failure should not be placed 
on any adult’s performance. If it is necessary to 
carry upon a record that the student has not fulfilled 
requirements, a grade of “Incomplete” instead of the 
usual “F” gives sufficient indication of level of perform- 
ance, without stigmatizing the adult with the familiar 
mark of scholastic ostracism. If any distinctions are to 
be made between higher and lower performance within 
the levels of acceptability, a grade of “Pass” and one of 
“Pass with Honors” should be sufficient. 

It is to be hoped, however, that adult education will 
divest itself entirely of these inherited trappings. Adult 
education should be its own reward, and the student's 
consciousness of growth, its measure. 
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THE QUESTIONING SPIRIT 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Is it the educator’s business to promote the 
questioning of moral, social, and political be- 
liefs which are held in high places in the 


community and nation? 


by LEVI L. SMITH 


In considering the question, “How can a leader 
overcome the class members’ fear of examining and 
questioning their own moral, social, and political atti- 
tudes and beliefs?” we are raising basic issues which de- 
serve the close attention of a learned symposium repre- 
senting sociology, psychology, and social philosophy. 
We can only hope that the present examination will pro- 
voke more appropriate and effective answers from others. 

It is possible that a presentiment of the difficult and 
critical nature of these educational issues (not a ration- 
ally developed appreciation of them, however) is partly 
responsible for the reluctance of many administrators to 
promote courses which might raise them. This is the 
ticklish area of adult education. Is it the educator’s busi- 
ness to promote the questioning of moral, social, and 
political beliefs which represent accepted, powerful posi- 
tions in the community and nation? Is education respon- 
sible for individual and social change? There are those 
who hold that education should not tamper with such 
matters as social attitudes and political beliefs, but should 
concern itself merely with reporting and conserving what 
exists. To those, this paper will be meaningless. 

In saying this, there is no implication of insincerity 
in those who hold a conservative view on the function 
of education. Even if there were insincerity in individual 
cases, it might be easily understood, considering the tre- 
mendous pressures for conformity and the pressures 
against questioning which operate on teacher and stu- 
dent alike. If there is still occasional criticism of the 
intellectually liberating methods advocated by progres- 
sive adult educators, this is as nothing when compared 
to the controversy provoked by serious and critical ex- 
amination of values, accepted mores, and conventions 
important to powerful groups in the community. When 


LEVI L. SMITH is Assistant Dean of the Evening and 
Adult Education Division, University of Akron, and 
Director of that university’s Institute for Civic Educa- 
tion. He spent three years as student and friend of Dr. 
Floyd Allport at the Maxwell Graduate School, Syra- 
cuse University, and it was the work, he says, of Dr. All- 
port in regard to attitudes and attitudinal change, as 
viewed within the framework of his Event Structure The- 
ory, which promoted his own continuing interest in the 
subject, 
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the possibility of social change has been hinted at by the 
educational process, all manner and form of rational 
and irrational arguments are called forth to combat it. 


conviction and courage are not enough 


Given a class leader convinced of education’s respon- 
sibility for change, and courageous enough to follow that 
conviction in the face of strong opposition, there are still 
important prerequisites before we have a classroom sit- 
uation in which our question becomes meaningful. One 
of these involves an understanding on the part of the 
leader as to why class members may fear to question 
their own attitudes and beliefs. 

First, we need to recognize the great importance 
that people attach to attitudes and beliefs which are 
closely related to basic values. The fact that such values 
have become “characteristically immobile” in adult years 
has been referred to by George Hartmann as “the source 
of the most obdurate difficulties encountered by adult 
education.’’* It is well for the leader to realize that atti- 
tudes and beliefs are not always easily challenged, nor 
even examined without considerable misgiving and 
struggle on the part of the believer. 

It often happens that a person's attitude toward a 
particular religious sect or tenet, or political party, or 
group of individuals is directly tied up with important 
meanings that involve family, friends, childhood, job 
security, prestige, etc. The possibility of finding such 
attitudes inadequate or illegitimate may make their 
doubting and examination a painful prospect. The same 
is true with regard to beliefs. A person’s beliefs concern- 
ing laws, nations, institutions, other individuals, etc., 
may have been built up over a period of years to accom- 
modate him throughout a general social situation. He 
may be expected to feel quite threatened by an examina- 
tion which might show such beliefs to be inaccurate. 

All of these factors serve to point up a background 
of information and attitude which the successful leader 
must bring to bear upon the classroom situation. He 
must understand the importance of attitudes and beliefs 
to particular individuals, and how critical a role they 
may play in the social life of a community. He must not 
assume that upon being presented with the “facts” a man 


*Hartmann, George, Educational Psychology 
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will change his attitude or belief. The direct relationship 
which may exist between attitude and belief, and “sacred” 
value systems and power structures demands a patient, 
tactful, person-to-person approach to the problem of pro 
motng the questioning spirit in the classroom 
Attitudes and beliefs are not “things” which one 
must combat, unmask, tear down. What is important 
here, as in all learning, is the individual. He has certain 
feelings in favor of or against an object; he has certain 
ideas regarding the past, present, and future. There are 
reasons in each case. The leader must be convinced that 
it is the primary business of education to be concerned 
with the individual, his attitudes and beliefs, and his 
development as a reasoning person. Without such real- 
izations on the part of the leader, it is difficult to imagine 
how further steps can be taken to promote the question 


. - . 1 
ing and self-examination desired. 


how may we encourage self-questioning? 


Fortunately, there are more than just a few teachers 
who do have some understanding of the social and psy- 
chological factors involved, who approach the problems 
in a realistic manner, and who are basically interested in 
the individual and his intellectual growth. Unfortunately, 
however, even for such leaders, there appear to be few 
simple methods or techniques to encourage self-question- 
ing. Next to the pertinent understandings and person- 
ality of the leader himself, is the importance of a gradual 
and persistent development of a classroom climate con- 


ducive to self-questioning and examination. “4 


As brought out in a previous article in this issie, 
the relationship between the class leader and the mem- 
bers is of vital importance. When there is rigidity in im- 
patting and receiving information, when absolute func- 
tions are assigned to the “authority” or source of infor- 
mation and to the receivers of information, it is hard to 
establish a climate of free inquiry in which members can 
be encouraged to question their own attitudes and beliefs. 
Actually, of course, if the adult educator is thought of 
chiefly as somebody who provides a well-defined and 
correct body of knowledge, it is not likely that there will 
be much concern for the beliefs or attitudes of the re 
cipients. 

Chis may appear an exaggerated argument. Leaders 
of adult education, however, often far removed from 
the practical classroom situation, are likely to forget what 
actually obtains. In a basic course on the Christian reli- 
gion, where one might expect many opportunities for 
questioning and examining one’s own attitudes and be 
liefs, the teacher, when asked for his thoughts on our 
present question, replied that there was not enough time 
to cover the subject matter, much less to give attention 
to attitudes and beliefs. Most teachers, when questioned, 
said that this was not their job and admitted they had 
given no thought <o this aspect of the educational enter- 
prise. 

Of those teachers who had given some thought to 
class members’ beliefs and attitudes in regard to the 
subject matter, a few reacted in an aggressive, authori- 
tarian manner, The interest of these teachers was pri- 
marily in those attitudes and beliefs which represent 
“wrong” thinking; the instructor is challenged to change 
these to a particular and “right” attitude or belief. There 
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is probably no more effective way to stifle the self-quey- 
tioning spirit among class members. The easy answer 
for such class leaders is often sarcasm or arbitrary reli- 
ance on expert knowledge; the aim is really to “defeat” 
the student, to show who ts “right.” 

This again reminds us of the primary importance 
of the leader, his own social philosophy of education, 
his own understanding of his own fear of self-question- 
ing, and the reasons for his fear. The example set by the 
understanding leader can do much to further the spirit 
of inquiry among class members. Simply to examine typ- 
ical reasons why attitudes may be difficult to question 
and change, is ordinarily of more value than to point or 
argue toward a particular change. 

Regardless of the seeming urgency for a particular 
change, the dedication here, of course, must be to self- 
understanding, not to another kind of social idealism. 
In this sense, the leader is dedicated to method as con- 
tent; he has the basic democratic faith that method will 
produce the “right” values. He has the philosopher’s 
loyalty to the value of freedom of inquiry. Through the 
leadership of one who appreciates the value of self in- 
quiry, and who habitually practices it—and who prizes 
the same in others—the questioning spirit may gradually 
become a regular and accepted part of the group enter- 
prise. 


techniques 


There are a few techniques practiced by some teach- 
ers to “‘get under the shell” of class members and break 
down resistance to self-examination. These have been 
tried with varying degrees of success and are not to be 
thought of as substitutes for the basic requisites of lead- 
ership: understanding, the example set for the group, 
and the attention given to nourishing the spirit of free 
inquiry. When successful, contrived techniques merely 
supplement the generalized approach of the leader. 

Iwo interesting examples of the use of such tech- 
niques have occurred in “personality improvement” 
courses. In one case, the instructor asks the class mem- 
bers to prepare anonymous statements on individual 
problems. With permission, some of these are read to 
the class. The instructor intentionally omits some sec- 
tions or misreads statements. In many instances, during 
the discussion following the reading, the affected student, 
assisted by the cloak of anonymity, commits himself to 
correct the record, thus initiating a more realistic and 
useful analysis of his.own problems, and his own beliefs 
concerning himself. 

In another class, the leader asks the members to 
fill out questionnaires on themselves. For each student, 
a friend is also asked to fill out the same form. For 
many items, of course, the individual’s judgment of him- 
self differs radically from that of his friend. When the 
contradictions are pointed out anonymously in group dis- 
cussion, affected individuals are introduced to different 
views concerning their capabilities and deficiencies, are 
encouraged to examine more closely their own view of 


self, and are assisted in recognizing more adequately 


various clements of self-judgment. 

All such techniques are open to misuse, especially 
when applied as above. When the subject matter is some- 
what less critical and less saturated with protective de- 
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vices, success in encouraging self-examination might be 
more pronounced. In any case, these are no more than 
supplemental mechanics to be used within the philo- 
sophical-democratic framework noted above. 

A final word about study materials. One of the chief 
values of many of the packaged study-discussion pro- 
grams being promoted throughout the country is the 
encouragement they offer for the questioning spirit. The 
study-discussion project sponsored by the Fund for Adult 
Education here at the University of Akron and at several 
other institutions of higher learning offers a good exam- 
ple of this important by-product. 

Such materials as those used in Ways of Mankind, 
Great Issues in American Politics, Ways to Justice, and 
Parenthood in a Free Nation encourage a dispassionate 
examination of many issues about which individuals often 
hold very definite attitudes and beliefs. The materials 
are of a nature which will not offer a direct threat to the 
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individual’s image of himself and his situation, but 
will provoke him to examine beliefs and attitudes in 
areas not usually called to question. 

It seems important to « mphasize once more, however, 
that our major answer to the problem of encouraging 
class members to question and examine their own atti- 
tudes and beliefs must be in terms of the group leader. 
He must view the personal development of the in- 
dividual class member as the proper concern of adult 
education. He must be knowledgeable about the process 
of attitude formation, and realistic concerning change. 
He must be genuinely concerned with promoting a spirit 
of free inquiry, regardiess of how the results may op- 
pose his own interests or views. While working with the 
individual to develop a more profound and _ realistic 
understanding and mastery of his own life, the leader 
must believe in and must ever protect the sanctity of 
that individual life. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


by ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


A teacher in adult education once asked the late 
Eduard Lindeman how she should handle the contro- 
versial issues that kept arising in her class. The wise and 
gentle Lindeman smiled quizzically and replied, “Con- 
troversial issues? What other kinds are there?” 

The implications of her query are provocative of 


ARTHUR P. CRABTREE is Head of Civic Education, 
Bureau of Adult Education of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. This kind of adult education, he 
says, is his religion! In addition to 20 years experience in 
adult education, Mr. Crabtree has been a practising lawyer 
and an Assistant District Attorney. For a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject of this article see Mr. 
Crabtree’s recent pamphlet, Civic Education, published by 
the National Association of Public School Adult Educators. 
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much thought for all adult education leaders who rec- 
ognize the responsibility to encourage adult participa- 
tion in the processes of our democracy. 

Lindeman’s concept of controversial issues carries 
added comfort for those adult educators who labor in 
the vineyards of the public schools. For lo these many 
years the world of controversial issues, so far as the 
public schools are concerned, has lain unexplored behind 
an iron curtain of fear. 

Public school teachers, engaged in the education 
of youth and adults, pursued truth to its borders, but 
there the chase ended. Only a few, who were possessed 
of a courage of leadership greater than their fear of 
controversy, pressed on. 

Common sources of controversy found in pub- 
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lic school adult education today are politics, communism, 
foreign policy, race relations, the United Nations, labor- 
management, day school policies, and any one of a thou 
sand local problems that may arise in any community. 

Che adult education administrator who hopes to win 
community support for a program of this kind must lay 
out a master plan of policy and procedure. Experienced 
administrators in this field already have hammered out 
some rather sound principles of operation. 


PRINCIPLE | 


The program must be planned cooperatively and 
democratically with the adults of the community. 

We have long recognized this principle as a sound 
one in all good adult education, but we often ignore it 
in actual practice. Civic education that hopes to win 
community support, however, cannot ignore it and 
succeed. When the adults of the community are taken 
in at the planning stage, the program becomes com- 
munity property, not just the activity of the school. The 
downtown Monday morning quarterbacks, who will in- 
evitably open fire as soon as the controversial issue is 
presented, will find their fire returned, not by the school 
officials alone but by their fellow-townsmen, This prin- 
ciple, alone, can often constitute the difference between 
success or failure in this type of adult education. 


practices 

1. Form a Civic Education Advisory Committee. This 
is one of the most effective means of enlisting community 
support. Moreover, it is probably the best known de- 
vice for determining the needs and desires of the com- 
munity. Be sure that the committee represents the various 
disciplines in the community. 

2. Use questionnaires. Find out individual attitudes 
concerning issues that need airing in the community. 
Above all, let the people of the community realize that 
they are partners in the planning. 

3. Discuss plans with the school board. This may 
not always be possible, but the administrator should ex- 
ert every effort to consult with the school board members, 
inviting their opinions and suggestions. 

4. Meet with organizations. Hold frequent meetings 
with officers of community organizations, soliciting their 
ideas and help. Moreover, consult the rank and file of 
these same organizations and groups whenever possible. 

5. Talk with the man on the street. Many worth- 
“man on the 
street.”” He represents the largest group in the communi- 


while suggestions can be picked up from the 


ty. Get him “on the team” by asking his advice. 


PRINCIPLE II 


Any program of civic education with controversial 
content must be presented to the public as a program of 
education. 

In other words, the public should not be led to think 
of a Know-Your-Candidates Forum as a political ac- 
tivity. Such a forum should be set up as an activity in 
which the school is merely assisting the adults of the 
community to examine the facts of the political cam- 
paign and determine qualifications of the candidates. It 
is strictly an educational enterprise. The school’s func- 
tion is to provide the arena where the adults may come 
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to examine the facts, separate the heat from the light, 
and from their own conclusions. This is the unquestioned 
province and purpose of the public school. As long as this 
principle is maintained, there is little danger of the 
school’s becoming embroiled in the controversial aspects 
of the issue under discussion. 


practices 

1. Be sure the advisory committee understands that 
the school is interested only in the educational aspects of 
the activity. The committee should understand this be- 
cause it will bear most of the responsibility for program 
interpretation. The understanding of this concept—that 
the school is interested only in the determination of facts 
and in the pursuit of truth concerning the issues—is the 
best protection the school can have against the con- 
forrnists of the community. 

2. Cultivate the concept that the school is the right- 
ful civic center of the community. To what other insti- 
tution in society does the adult have a better right to 
turn for help in solving his citizenship problems than 
to the public school? It was set up for that purpose. 

3. The administrator and other program leaders of 
the civic education program should refrain, as much as 
possible, from voicing partisan feelings concerning the 
issues presented on the program. This behavior will 
strengthen the feeling that the school is objective, non- 
partisan, and “has no axe to grind.” 

4. The forum and discussion leaders engaged in pre- 
senting the controversial issues should have reputations 
in the community for fair-dealing, and be free from par- 
tisan affiliation with the issues being presented. The rea- 
son for this precaution is obvious. The people of the 
community, and particularly those who represent interests 
that are being attacked, must be made to feel that their 
side of the controversy is going to get a fair hearing 
under the leadership of people who are impartial. 


- PRINCIPLE Ill 


The presentation of the controversial issue must 
follow the principles and practices of good adult edu- 
cation. 


The presentation of controversial subject matter de- 
mands, perhaps more than in any other kind of adult 
education, the best in leadership, method, and physical 
facilities. It cannot afford any professional mistakes. 
Mediocre leadership will not suffice. The method must 
be suited to the content and purpose of the activity. The 
physical facilities must be the best. 


practices 

1. The forum or some form of discussion type of 
presentation is usually best for this type of subject matter. 
The important thing is the opportunity for full discus- 
sion of the issue by the audience. All sides of the issue 
must be presented. 

2. The leadership for the activity must be the best. 
The chairman, discussion leader, or panel member must 
be informed on the subject and know how to handle a 
group. 

3. The presentation must be fair and objective. 
Slanted, biased, or inadequate presentation of subject mat- 
ter is fatal. 


adult leadership 
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4. The physical facilities should be the best available. 
Comfortable seats, adequate heating, ventilation and 
lighting, smoking facilities, a public address system 
that works—all these are requisite to the success of a 
program of this kind. 


PRINCIPLE IV 


Civic education for adults containing controversial 
content must be promoted. 


Perhaps “‘promoted” is too strong a word, “In- 
terpreted” may be better. ‘The important point is that this 
kind of adult education must be “sold” to the com- 
munity, just as surely as Chesterfields and Chevrolets. 
Only the method of salesmanship is different. The public 
must be made to see that this, too, is education, just as 
the conjugation of a verb in the seventh grade. 

The community must be made to understand that 
an examination of their citizenship problems at the 
adult level is imperative in these times. This cannot be 
done with sledge-hammer tactics. A velvet-glove ap- 
proach is usually better. But “sold,” “interpreted,” “pro- 
moted,” it must be. We cannot wait for the adults of 
the community to clamor for this kind of education. 
There is no instance on record of their climbing through 
the schoolhouse windows to get it. 

We must utilize all the available mass media ap- 
proaches to bring it to their attention. This principle is 
difficult for a public school man to understand. He has 
spent his life teaching captive customers. State compul- 
sory school laws guarantee an acceptance of his prod- 
uct. He is slow to understand that here is a new kind 
of. education which he must merchandise to his com- 
munity. 


practices 

1, Cultivate the understanding and support of the 
newspaper editor. The editor of the local paper is the 
mouthpiece of the community. He can be a powerful 
ally or a devastating enemy. Go down and have a long 
talk with him, explaining the nature and purpose of the 
program. Don’t be content with mere announcements of 
the program’s coming events in his paper. Feed him 
material for stories and editorials. 

2. Speak before the groups and organizations in the 
community at their regular meetings. This is another 
avenue of program interpretation. Explain the school 
program and ask for their help. Offer them assistance 
with their own programs via program service. 

3. Cultivate the good will of the local radio and 
television stations. Ask the local stations for time to ex- 
plain the civic education program. 

4. Talk with the man on the street. Tell him what 
is being done. Invite him to attend the program and 
bring a friend. Word of mouth is still one of the 
most effective means of establishing good will. 

5. Utilize posters, bandbills, etc. Perhaps the art class 
in the day school will be willing to make them. Place 
them in strategic places over town. 


PRINCIPLE V 


Dee p-seated attitudes, prejudices, and patterns of 
thinking cannot be changed quickly. 


Changing attitudes and prejudices that have long 
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existed in the community and which, in some instances, 
represent vested interests of power groups, is not an 
overnight task. The sudden introduction of a controver- 
sial issue on a community forum may be a traumatic ex- 
perience in the life of a placid and conservative com- 
munity. The wise administrator will move ahead, but not 
too swiftly, in order that his school board and his 
community are not left too far behind. 


practices 

1. Don't try to win support for the program by 
“bulldozing” methods. Don’t challenge the most power- 
ful vested interests in the community at the outset. Make 
reasonable compromises. Give a little ground now and 
then. A defeat on the left flank may be conceded if the 
right flank is still moving forward. 

2. Don't open the program with the most contro- 
versial subject available, Let the opening number deal 
with a topic that is only mildly controversial. Work 
up to the red-hot issues gradually. Eventually, the school 
will be looked upon as the “neutrality zone” where 
any issue can be discussed with fairness and objectivity. 

3. Get some representatives of the vested-interest 
groups on the advisory committee, But not enough of 
them to block its progress! There is still sound strategy 
in the “divide and conquer” technique. 

4. Don’t get impatient. Remember, Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, but a good civic education program that 
deals in controversial issues can be destroyed in less 
time than that unless it is built slowly and soundly as it 
moves ahead. Besides, fees of ulcer doctors and psy- 
chiatrists are much too high. 

The foregoing are some principles and practices 
that adult education administrators in the public schools 
have found to be successful in securing acceptance and 
support of the community for programs that present 
controversial issues in adult education. One last thing— 
perhaps the most important—remains to be said. We 
may discuss principles of operation and successful prac- 
tice until you-know-what-region freezes over, but the 
most important factor in getting any community to 
accept and support a program of this kind is an adult 
education administrator with the courage to defy the con- 
formists and the traditional bugaboo of controversy. He 
has only to go ahead and prove to the community that it 
can be done, that it is good education, that it is fitting and 
proper for the school to be doing it, and that the buitding 
won't be demolished and no lives lost in the doing. 

Lastly, the most encouraging element in the picture 
is the knowledge that this kind of adult education can 
be made successful. Last year more than 100,000 adults in 
New York State’s public school adult program partici- 
pated in forums and discussion groups, most of which 
were discussing some kind of controversial issue. This 
was a higher enrollment than was found in any other 
phase of the state’s public school program. In Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., 55% of the adult students—more than 14,000 

were enrolled in civic education. In White Plains the 
figure was more than a third. Wellsville, a community of 
6,800 adults in southwestern New York, served 2,400 
adults in its total program and 1,300 of them were en- 
rolled in some civic education activity. And so the story 
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by Harry L. Miller 


COMMENTS ON THIS WORKSHOP 


Assistant Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


{ Note: Because of space limitations, Mr. Miller 
addresses his comments only to Mr. Schueler’s contribution 


to this Workshop Ed } 


I suppose we are eternally bound to the existence of 
two ways of comparing somewhat similar things—the 
search for significant differences, and the insistence on 
crucial similarities. The question of whether good teach- 
ing sharply discriminates between types of students, and 
varies its methods accordingly, or whether it is, if it is 
good, everywhere good, is an interesting and useful argu- 
ment to engage in, Schueler has no doubt about which 
one of these views he favors, and I happen to agree with 
him most of the way. 

But, before going on to discuss some of the implica- 
tions of his piece, one demurrer needs to be entered on 
behalf of the evening college administrator, and to a 
lesser extent, of the university extension director, The 
first part of the article is devoted to a detailed and 
shrewd analysis of public school education and the cap- 
tive student, ending in the generalization that the dom- 
inant stimuli directing the school are external; the 
student’s motivations, the goals of instruction, the knowl- 
edge and skills to be acquired, all of these generally are 
imposed in one way or another. For the adult university 
student, however, the opposite is true. “Motivations,” he 
says, “arise from the present and from within, rather 
than from the future and without.” 

No one, with the exception perhaps of Schueler, 
wishes more devoutly than I that this were true. But 
easily 85 percent of the students registered in evening 
colleges are seeking credits, and a large proportion of 
these have at least a tentative eye on a degree of some 
sort. Are students taking courses for future job advance- 
ment any more motivated from within and from the 
present than is the young undergraduate who grinds 
through his 60 credits in liberal arts so that he may some- 
day be able to practice chemistry for DuPont? Captivity 
is a more complicated matter than this; to accept the 
authority of others and go through an educational proc- 
ess because they tell you it is necessary is surely not very 
different from internalizing the same authority so that 
one can tell oneself the same thing. 

Schueler really is talking about a relatively small 
group, so far as university adult education is concerned, 
But, it is surely the most rewarding, exciting, and chal- 
lenging group the adult division has in its halls, and 
worth concentrating attention on. Someday, perhaps, 
either we shall have succeeded in proselytizing the day 
deans and the faculty to a view of evening college credit 
or degrees that permits them to be different from the 
day's; or we shall ask the day deans to take complete 
charge of the credit and degree activities, if they will let 
us be as creative as we wish in answering the educational 
demands of the truly motivated. 

Until that day dawns, we are most likely to make 
progress toward the ideal so admirably described by 
Schueler in programs created not in the image of the 
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degree curriculum, but out of the creativeness of admin- 
istrators and faculties committed to the humanizing of 
knowledge. The article specifies a number of command- 
ments for the instructor who is to approximate that 
ideal: 


@ Know the students 

@ Use the resources which their backgrounds may 
contain 

® Involve them in the work of the course (the verb 
“involve” has become so battered that one wishes 
that one could use the French engager) 

@ Enlist them in planning the course. 


If administrators of university evening programs 
were committed to such methods in the classes under 
their jurisdiction—at least in the non-credit programs 
and to whatever degree possible in the credit ones, what 
administrative tasks would such a commitment dictate? 
Let me suggest here four of them which seem most neces- 
sary. 

Conversion of the relevant deans and department 
heads of the university to the necessity and desirability 
of such methods in the evening classes. I suspect that 
nothing short of a deliberate and long-range campaign 
will achieve such a conversion, but until such key per- 
sons are on one’s side, the other three tasks described 
below will be difficult to accomplish. So long as instruc- 
tors belong to departments in which the systems of re- 
wards and approval is tied to a demand to prod ‘e re- 
search, or in which problems of teaching methods are re- 
garded as only slightly more important than the quality 
of the grass seed sown on the campus lawns, an evening 
dean is likely to have an uphill fight to interest even 
those instructors with a natural flair for teaching in the 
special challenges of the adult classroom. 


The next task is that of selection, and a difficult 
one it is. Most administrators I know settle for an un- 
complicated empiricism ; use the ones you can get, and if 
the drop-out rate is not too high, or if one hears through 
the grapevine that his students are crazy about him, keep 
him, he’s a jewel. The horrid truth is that student popu- 
larity often has very little to do with teaching ability, or 
with the kind of competence which Schueler described 
for us, although teachers who do employ his suggested 
methods usually are popular. Popularity may, however, 
merely reflect the teacher's resemblance to the latest rage 
in television masters of ceremonies. Selection ought to 
involve some talking with a prospective instructor about 
what he intends to do in the course, not only the material 
or concepts he intends to deal with, but the kinds of ac- 
tivities in which he plans to have the students engage. 
Schueler’s suggestion of listening sensitively to an in- 
structor’s reply to the question, “How did your first class 
go?” seems to me, also, to be of great value. 
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3. Another task is that of carrying on some sort of 
in-service training program for instructors in the adult 
program, and I am happy to report that there appears to 
be a growing interest in the possibilities of such training. 
The interest is at that tentative stage of not quite know- 
ing what to do about it, but it may shortly grow into 
some specific experimental programs. Something more, it 
is clear, is needed than the provision of an encouraging 
or hortatory manual which tells instructors how best to 
teach adult classes; special seminars or workshops, ma- 
terials on the learning process, intervisitation and crit- 
icism, and a host of other methods lie ready to be tried 
and developed. Making such articles as Schueler’s avail- 
able to university teachers for discussion purposes might 
itself be a very useful thing to try. 

Finally, since methods intimately relate to con- 
tent, it is necessary to begin to move toward some form 
of curriculum and course change in adult programs. So 
long as the image of “the course” is covering a certain 
amount of content, Schueler’s four emphases make no 
sense at all. If one sees a course as the provision of oppor- 
tunity for understanding and applying key ideas and for 
growth in sensibility, the outline of the course and the 
selection of material for it become a very different matter. 
The methods we have been discussing then become useful 
and appropriate; in a standard content-covering course 
they appear to lead only to chaos and frustration. ©O© 


by ROBERT A. LUKE 


Assistant Director, Division of Aduit Education, 
National Education Association, and Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators. 


It is always difficult for me to accept the proposition 
that effective teaching of adults is somehow different 
from effective teaching of children or young adults. 
It is equally difficult for me to consider seriously 
the thesis that effective teaching of adults on the col- 
lege level is any different from the effective teaching of 
adults on the secondary or ‘“‘public school adult educa- 
tion” level. 

Were there basic differences, and were they of 
crucial nature, so many other differentiations would 
then also exist that it would be virtually impossible 
to supervise and staff a well-rounded public school 
adult education program—a program offering classes 
in Americanization, elementary education for adults, 
high school continuation, vocational and cultural pro- 
grams, vocational education, liberal adult education, 
and community problem solving. 

This is not to say that distinct differences do not 
exist in the various levels of adult education. The 
differences that exist are more those of administration, 
content, timing, awareness, background, and social en- 
vironment than of differences in the basic principles of 
teaching and learning. 

For example, teachers have an equally formidable 
task when faced with developing i in their students skills 
of recognition and meaning, whether the students be 
first-graders struggling with the word structure of ‘‘were”’ 


or “where” or adults learning to identify the structural, 
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design of modern art. The process of concept develop- 
ment is about the same whether it be with small chil- 
dren learning “taking turns” or adults developing in- 
sight into the dynamics of social processes. 

But—and this is a crucial point when discussing 
instructional questions as they relate to public school 
adult education—there are mature adults now enrolled 
in English language classes who face the necessity of 
learning the difference between “where” and “were.” 
Other adults—and not only those in driver education 
classes—have an instructional requirement to learn about 
sharing. Many teachers of children day school turn 
around, and quite successfully it seems, teach adults 
in the evening. Some teachers in public schools also teach 
in university evening classes. A number of public 
school adult education teachers teach classes as diverse 
is Algebra I and “Writing Articles That Sell.” 

Thus, public school adult education is so diverse 
and operates on so many levels that it is necessary for 
the entire teaching staff to concern itself with all of the 
methodological concepts suggested in this Workshop. 

The task of the administrator or supervisor in 
public school adult education is to help all teachers see 
the commonality of good instruction. All teachers can 
profitably observe the suggestions in the Workshop for 
stimulating interactive discussion, for supporting group 
self-evaluation, for taking care to establish conditions 
of critical inquiry, and for the creation and maintenance 
of community supports for the learning process. 

Even this list, however, does not exhaust the areas of 
instructional knowledge required by the teacher of 
adults. Additional areas of knowledge needed by 
teachers are the principles of scientific problem solving 
(a useful tool in dealing with controversial issues) ; 
the involvement the class itself in setting the stand- 
ards, conditions, and methods of the “questioning 
spirit; and the diagnostic awareness required to assess 
blocks in the way of learning. Not only must the teacher 
have an intellectual mastery of these aspects of in- 
struction but he must have a high degree of skill in 
their application, 

Whether public school adult education teachers 
have these knowledges, and use these skills more or 
less frequently and effectively than other teachers | 
am not prepared to say. I do think I am safe in saying 
that all teachers everywhere, no matter how effective they 
are at present, could always learn more in their pro- 
fession. 

Therefore, to me, a high value of this Workshop is 
its implication for an improved program of pre- and in- 
service training of teachers of adults, and for the con- 
tinued publication of in-service training aids. As re- 
search into the nature of learning and teaching finds 
its way into the curricula of the teacher-training insti- 
tution, and as graduates of the teacher-training institu- 
tions are filled with deeper and more —— insights 
into the nature of learning, all education—including 
adult education— will result in still greater growth for 
people who take advantage of its opportunities. There 
can be no escaping the fact that, in the long run, the 
problems of teaching adults can best be solved by con- 
tinuously strengthening all programs of pre- and in- 
service teacher education. OO 
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“The most complete and challenging 


picture of adult education available . . 


—Professor W. Howard Martin 
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In this well-organized work, the author sum- 
marizes both his own wide experience in helping 
others build programs of adult education, and 
research findings, to show program directors how 
to do their daily jobs better. The book stresses 
the changing nature of adult education and its 
potential impact on the total educational pattern. 
It relates adult education to our accelerating 
science and technology, and shows why lifelong 
learning must become a much more important 
instrument of democracy in the future. 


Major organized approaches to each area are dis- 
cussed in detail: fundamental education, family- 
life and parent education, education for leisure, 
guidance, public affairs education, education of 
the foreign born, intercultural education, educa- 
tion for production and service, education for 
consumption. 


“I believe it is superior to anything that we have 


“ul 


in this field at the present time. 


—Professor R. H. Tolbert 
The University of Georgia 
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AEA BEGINS CHARTING NEW COURSE 
continued from page 295 


are allocating a considerable percentage of our reduced 
budget to provide reimbursement for the out-of-pocket 
expenses of our state membership coordinators—volun- 
teers who will spark statewide programs of personalized 
membership services and recruitment under the leader- 
ship of Olive McKay of Washington, D.C. 

Field services: A dynamic program of field services is 
being planned under the chairmanship of Per Stensland 
of Texas, based on the principle of members helping each 
other. It will take the form of special conferences around 
particular problems and a consultation referral pool in 
which any person wanting help with a given problem 
will be given a panel of names of people with compe- 
tence in that area. 

Conferences: Our 1957 conference, which will be held 
in San Diego November 13-15, will have as its theme, 
“Charting the Course of Adult Education in America’s 
Future.” The Conference Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Paul Sheats of UCLA, is requesting that 
groups of adult educators of all sorts—local councils, 
state and regional associations, special interest sections, 
AEA committees and commissions, and affiliated national 
organizations, discuss these two questions between now 
and next November: (1) What should be the main direc- 
tions and new developments of the adult education move- 
ment in the next ten years, and (2) What should the 
AEA be doing to help it move in the desired directions? 
In addition to the national conference, the AEA will 
sponsor a series of regional workshops on adult educa- 
tion methods under Leland Bradford’s chairmanship. 

Committee operation: A large part of AEA’s services 
have always been provided by our standing committees. 
This will be truer than ever under our “‘volunteer’’ basis 
of operation. Many of the requests for information, for 
liaison with other organizations, and for planning, that 
were handled by staff in the past will now be taken over 
entirely by the standing committees. 

How will this program be financed? The Fund for 
Adult Education has generously made a grant of 
$75,000 to support our general program for fifteen 
months ending June 30, 1958. In addition, it is making 
grants for the continuation of the present level of serv- 
ices by the Council of National Organizations and the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators, 
including some new projects in liberal adult education in 
the programs of each group. These grants will enable 
AEA to test its ability to put itself on a self-supporting 
basis while carrying on a “big inquiry” as to desirable 
new directions. 

Simultaneously, the Fund is appropriating an 
amount up to $45,000 for supplemental activities under 
our joint auspices designed to shed new light on the 
nature and needs of the field. These are crucial days in 
the life of the AEA. We have a challenge akin to that 
facing the founding fathers of AEA from 1949 to 1951. 
Our energy and wisdom can make a difference in the 
direction of what we know to be one of the most impor- 
tant social movements of our day. I know we can count 
on you to contribute your support and inspiration. 


OO 


adult leadership 
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SUMMER 
TRAINING 


OPPORTUNITIES: 


Make your vacation pay double with a combined program of education and 
recreation at any one of 50 of the most picturesque spots in America. 


Texas: June 3-July 5 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Southern Metho- 
dist University. For all interested in 
theory and practice in human relations 
and in gaining skill and insight into 
solving intergroup problems. Write: A. Q. 
Sartain, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. 


Texas: June 3-July 12 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio. For descrip- 
tion see preceding listing. Write: Miss 
Frances Tiernan, 712 Belvoir, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Wisconsin: June 10-29 


Extension Regional Summer School. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. For extension work- 
ers. Training in philosophy and techniques 
of adult education. Write: Dean V. E. 
Kivlin, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


Texas: June 10-29 


Extension Regional Summer School, Prai- 
rie View A & M College. For extension 
workers. Training in philosophy and 
techniques of adult education. Write: J. L. 
Brown, Director of Extramural Services, 
Prairie View A. & M. College of Texas, 
Prairie View, Tex. 


Kentucky: June 11-July 3 


NCCJ Workshop in Human Relations and 
Integroup Education. University of Ken- 
tucky. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Willis A. 
Sutton, Jr., c/o Sociology Dept., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


*Formal courses offered in the summer 
for graduate training in adult 
education are listed in the Spring 1957 
issue of ADULT EDUCATION, 


april, 1957 


Virginia: June 12-July 20 
Conference Leadership. Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Credit course for leaders 
and potential leaders in education, indus- 
try, engineering, and agriculture. The role 
of the leader and various conference pro- 
cedures. Write: H. W. Sander, Dept. of 
Vocational Education, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


New York: June 13-September 7 


Edith Macy Training School. Pleasantville, 
N.Y. For volunteers and professional 
workers in Girl Scouting and other youth- 
serving agencies. Will hold 27 short term 
(11 days) courses, conferences, and work- 
shops designed to increase effectiveness in 
Girl Scout and other community leader- 
ship positions. Write: Teresa M. Crow- 
ley, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Tennessee: June 15-21 


Workshop on Public School Integration, 
Session I. Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. (Second and third sessions, 
July 20-26 and August 30-September 2). 
For community leaders in a position to 


Announcing 


provide for orderly transition to an un- 
segregated public school system in the 
South. Will study integrated communi- 
ties, local segregation laws, community 
leadership, voluntary citizens’ actions, etc. 
Write: Mrs. Septima Clark, Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


New York: June 16-28 


Credit Courses in Principles and Practices 
of Group Work. Introduction to Comru- 
nity Organization, History, Philosophy, 
and Organization of the YMCA, Silver 
Bay, N.Y. For social agency workers, 
YMCA secretaries. Three semester hours 
credit is given for each of the above 
courses by Springfield College. Only one 
course per session may be elected. Con- 
ducted on a workshop basis with meals 
included. Write: Harold C. Harlow, Jr., 
Springfield College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


Maine: June 16-July 5 


Eleventh Annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations Training — National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, Session I, Bethel, Maine. For all 
working in a training, consultant, Jeader- 


The 1957 Adult Edueation Conferenees 
“Charting the Course of Adult Education 
in America’s Future” 


RESERVE 
NAPSAE 
CNO 
AEA 


Delegate Assembly 


THESE 


DATES NOW! 
November 12, 13 
November 12, 13 
November 14, 15, 16 
November 17, 18 


General Grant Hotel, San Diego, California 


Preliminary announcements and advance registration forms will be sent 


shortly to AEA members. 
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Fourth Annual 
Boston University 
Workshop in the 
Improvement of 
Human Relations 


July 15-Aug. 9 


Osgood Hill, 
North Andover, Mass. 


Tuition—$165 
Room and Board—$128 


Intensive four weeks’ training in 
Group Development, Intergroup Re 
lations, Community Dynamics, an 
Action Research. Six graduate 
undergraduate credits if desired. 
Limited to 45 participants carefully 
chosen on geographical and occupa 
tional criteria. A few qualified peopl 
will be accepted as interns for ad 
vanced training. Full-time interdis 
ciplinary staff with specialized skills 
in psychiatry, group dynamics, com 
munity action, formal and informal 
education, curriculum building and 
intergroup relations. 


Write to 


Kenneth D. Benne. Director 
Boston University Human 
Kelations Center, 308 Bay State 


Road ton 15, Mass. 


Sixth Annual Clinic On 


Planning Conferences and 


Workshops for those who 


Plan and Conduct 


CONFERENCES 
CONVENTIONS 

TRAINING WORKSHOPS 
BOARD and STAFF MEETINGS 


May 15-17, 1957 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel 
lew York City 


for full details write: 


CONFERENCE COUNSELORS 


124 East 40th Street, New York, NY 


PROMOTIONAI IDEAS 
WANTED: In connection with an 
article he is preparing for ADULT 
LFADERSHIP, Richard J]. Crohn. 
B. L. Mazel, Inc., 7 | i4th Se., 
New York 17, would like to receive 
from our readers reports of success 
ful methods they have used in pro 
moting enrollment in adult educa 
tion programs and membership 
Please 
directly to Mr. Crohn at the 


address 


adult organizations 


ship or administrative capacity. Explora- 
tion and practice of basic skills in human 
relations, group leadership, community ac- 
tion. (Second session, July 14-August 2). 
Write: National Training Laboratories, 
201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Colorado: June 17-July 5 


Extension Regional Summer School. Colo- 
rado A & M College, Fort Collins. For 
extension workers. Training in philoso- 
phy and techniques of adult education. 
Write: H. D. Finch, Secretary, Extension 
Summer School Committee, Colorado 
\ & M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


New Mexico: June 17-July 12 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. University of New 
Mexico. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Europe: June 17-August 8 


Traveline Seminar in Adult Education. 
Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Holland, England, 
Scotland. For all interested in adult edu- 
cation. Special concentration on adult 
education programs in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. Credit available. Write: Wil- 
lis Reals, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


Norway, Sweden, 


Florida: June 17-Augus! 9 


Credit Course in Educational Leadership. 
University of Florida. For teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and citizens interested in be- 
coming more effective leaders. Investi- 
gates group development and the leader- 
ship function with emphasis on practical 
aspects of group organization and opera- 
tion. Write: Kimball Wiles, College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville, Fla. 


Florida: June 18-July 6 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
intergroup Education. University of Mi- 
ami, For description see listing under 
Write: Dean G. 
Epley, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


Texas: June 3-July 5. 


Missouri: June 18-July 26 


Institute in Human Relations and Group 
Guidance. St. Louis University. For all 
interested persons, Explores psychological 
and sociological aspects of group conflicts 
and methods for inducing change in indi- 
viduals, family and larger social groups. 
Write: Rev. Trafford P. Maher, S.J., Saint 
Louis University, 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louts 3, Mc 


California: June 19-July 31 


Lisle Fellowship International Institute of 
Human Relations, San Francisco Bay Area, 
Calif. (Also held in Colorado, Japan, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Jamaica; as 
well as educational tours through Russia 
and the Near East) For young adults 
Intensive relations 


training in human 


through group living with people of dif- 


ferent backgrounds and varied interests, 


field work in community agencies of all 
kinds, and discussion of experiences. For 
descriptive brochure on all summer pro- 
grams write: DeWitt C. Baldwin, Lisle 
Fellowship, Inc., 204 S. State St, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


New York: June 20-23 


Thirteenth Annual Institute of Commu- 
nity Leadership. Hobart College, Geneva, 
N.Y. For all interested persons. A com- 
munity leadership training conference 
with emphasis on what communities can 
learn from each other. Write: New York 
State Citizens’ Council, 613 E. Genessee 
St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


Missouri: June 22-23 


Adult Education Institute on Community 
Study. Kansas City, Mo. Sponsored by the 
American Library Association, Adult Edu- 
cation Division. For librarians. Princi- 
ples, methods, and problems of com- 
munity study as a basis for planning li- 
brary programs of adult education. Write: 
Robert Lee, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron, Chicago 11, Il. 


Illinois: June 23-July 13 


Fifth Annual Workshop in Community 
Human Relations. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. For all interested in group 
and community organization. Training in 
group process and community develop- 
Write: Morris L. Haimowitz, 
Human Relations Center, University of 
Chicago, 19 §. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Seattle: June 24-26 


Parent-Teacher Leadership Conference. 
For Parent-Teacher Association leaders, 
teachers, and others interested in parent 
education. Materials and methods for de- 
veloping more effective home-school rela- 
tions will be offered. Write: Professor 
John H. Jessup, College of Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 


Arkansas: June 24-July 12 


Extension Regional Summer School. Fay- 
etteville, Ark. For extension 
Training in philosophy and techniques of 
adult education. Write: Lippert S. Ellis, 
Arkansas Agricultural Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Michigan: June 24-August 2 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. University of De- 
troit. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Tibor Payzs, 
University of Detroit, 4001 W. McNichols 
Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 


California: June 24-August 2 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education, San Francisco State 
College. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: John Robin- 
son, San Francisco State College, San 


ment. 


workers. 


Francisco 27, Calif. 


Connecticut: June 24-August 2 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Hillyer College. 


adult leadership 
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For description see listing under Texas: 
June 3-July 5. Write: M. Delott Garber, 
Burr Junior High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Ohio: June 30-July 3 


Sixth Annual Institute on Cooperative 
Education and Organization, Lincoln 
Lodge, Columbus, Ohio. Planned primar- 
ily for persons in educational and organ- 
ization work in cooperatives. Special study 
will be given to Ohio Farm Bureau neigh- 
borhood discussion groups, to cooperative 
insurance plans, and to evaluation of adult 
education. Write: Hayes Beall, Director 
of Educational Sefvices, The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Europe, Asia, West Indies: 
July-August 

Lisle Fellowship International Institute of 
Human Relations. See description under 
California: June 19-July 31 above. 


New York: July 1-9 


Extension Regional Summer School. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. For exten- 
sion workers. Training in philosophy and 
techniques of adult education. Write: Ar- 
thur E. Durfee, Asst. Director of Exten- 


sion, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


New York: July 1-19 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Adelphi College. 
For description see listing under Texas: 
June 3-July 5. Write: Doris Bardon, Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, N.Y. 


New York: July 1-19 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education, State University 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, For de- 
scription see listing under Texas: June 3- 
July 5. Write: Anna P. Burrell, State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers, 1300 Elm 


wood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


New Jersey: July 1-August 9 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Rutgers University. 
For description see listing under Texas: 
June 3-July 5. Write: Simon Marcson, Di- 


rector, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


New York: July 1-August 9 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Thomas EF. 
Clayton, Resident Director, School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


fs i 


New York: July 1-August 10 


Annual National Workshop in Human 
Development-Human Relations for Exten- 
sion Workers, Cornell University. Pri 
marily for Cooperative Extension workers 
Application of principles of human devel- 
opment and behavior to educational work. 
Extension workers seeking scholarships 
write: National 4-H Club Foundation, 


april, 1957 


8561 Fenton St., Silver Springs, Md. 
Others write: Howard FE. Thomas, Dept. 
of Rural Sociology, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell University, 


Pennsylvania: July 1-August 10 
NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Pennsylvania State 
University. For description see listing 
under Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Don 
McGarey, Professor of Education, Penn 
sylvania State University, University Park, 


Pa 


Europe: July 1-August 18 


Seminar on Western Europe Today. Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
For graduate students, teachers, social 
workers. Designed to provide direct ex- 
perience in the fields of international re- 
lations and education in combination with 
reading, lecture and discussion, for use in 
local programs upon return home. Credit 
available. Write: John Carr Duff, School 
of Education, Washington Square, New 
York University, New York 3, N.Y. 


New York: July 2-July 30 


Vassar Summer Institute. Vassar College. 
For parents, teachers, and other profes 
sional workers, Studies in marriage and 
family living, community organization 
and participation, intergroup relations 
Write Vassar Summer Institute, Vassar 


College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania: July 2-August 9 


Workshop in Education for International 
Understanding. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, For community leaders, educators, 
school administrators, and persons prepar- 
ing for service abroad. Intensive study of 
the contemporary world with special em- 
phasis on “back home” programs of edu- 
cation for international’ understanding. 
Write: Rose Cologne, Dept. of Education, 
212 Willard Hall, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 


Michigan: July 8-19 

NCC] W ork shop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education, Central Michigan 
College. For description see listing under 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 


AIDS 


Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Beulah 
Whitby, Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 


lowa: July 8-20 


Workshop on Leadership for Parent and 
Family Life Education for 
State College. 


Adults. lowa 
Graduate students and 
other interested persons. Credit available. 
Discussion and practice of newer con- 
cepts of leadership, program methods, ma- 
terials. Write: Mary S. Lyle, Home Eco 
nomics Education Dept., Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia, 


Oregon: July 8-20 

NCC] Workshop in Human Relaiions and 
Intergroup Education, University of Ore- 
gon. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: J. V. Berre- 
man, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Maine: July 8-26 

NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. University of 
Maine. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Frank C. 
Foster, University of Maine, Orono 8, Me. 


New Jersey: July 14-20 


NCC] Workshop in Community Leader- 
ship in Intergroup Relations. Rutgers Uni- 


Z 


—== READING 


Ss 
=== Issue an easy-to-use 
==> AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2% Ib. 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 


Each $35.00 os 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-74 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


—- SPEED 


AVR 


Rateomete >- 


Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 


Priced from 50¢ to $2.50 


130 titles in a wide variety of subjects 


Available at all bookstores 


Write for list 


cI ice 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1874 


105 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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FACTS 


to work with: 


THE 
REFERENCE SHELF 


6 TIMELY TOPICS 
EACH YEAR 
ON SUBSCRIPTION 


(or individual purchase) 


FACTS, plus pro and con opinions 
on a single, vital topic of the day 
appear in each volume of the famous 
REFERENCE SHELF. “Among the best 
resources,” said The Civic Leader, “in 
the social studies field . . .” 

Every title aims to reflect all views 
by reprinting a balanced selection of 
articles and speeches by responsible 
journalists and leaders in pertinent 
fields of public life. 


1957 TITLES: Subscribers for 1957 will 
receive the following books: FRANCE 
IN CRISIS, AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 
TODAY, THE AMERICAN INDIAN, and 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1956-57. (The 5th and 6th titles have 
not been chosen—Write for informa- 
tion on back list titles like MIDDLE 
EAST IN COLD WAR pictured above.) 


ALL RS titles average 200 pages; 
measure 5%" x 77%”. Six titles a year 
on subscription cost only $8.00, a sav- 
ing of $4.00 over the $2.00 each price. 


Order From 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
1 950 University Ave. WY. 52, 1.Y. 


© om 22 oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


versity. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Theron A. 
Johnson, Co-Director, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Wisconsin: July 14-27 


Courses in Community Organization, 
Group Work, Guidance, History of 
YMCA; Session I. George Williams Col- 
lege Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. (Second 
session July 28-August 10) Write: Karl 
P. Zerfoss, George Williams College, 
5315 S. Drexel Ave., Chicago 15, III. 


Colorado: July 14-27 


Courses in Community Organization, 
Group Work, Guidance, History of 
YMCA. YMCA College Camp, Estes Park, 
Colo. Write: Karl P. Zerfoss, George 
Williams College, 5315 S. Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Maine: July 14-August 2 


Eleventh Annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations Training—National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, Session II, Bethel, Maine. See de- 
scription of Session I June 16-July 5 
above. 


New York: July 15-26 


Work Conference on Human Relations, 


Session I. Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 
Second Session, August 5-16. Write: 


Kenneth Herrold, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Indiana: July 15-August 2 


NCC] Seminar on Intergroup Relations. 
University of Notre Dame. For descrip- 
tion see listing under Texas: June 3-July 
5. Write: Gordon Lovejoy, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Massachusetts: July 15-August 9 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Boston University. 
For description see listing under Texas: 
June 3-July 5. Write: Kenneth D. Benne, 
Human Relations Center, Boston Univer- 
sity, 308 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass. 


Texas: July 17-August 6 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. University of 
Texas, For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: J. Carson 
McGuire, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 


New York: July 17-20 


Silver Bay Conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. Silver Bay, N.Y. For 
executives, supervisors, line managers, 
personnel and staff specialists. Centers on 
development of management philosophy, 
gaining information, and developing skill 
in problem solving. Write: William F. 
Meyer, National Board of YMCA’s, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Colorado: July 17-August 28 


Lisle Fellowship International Institute of 
Human Relations. Lookout Mountain 
(near Denver), Colo. See description 
under California: June 19-July 31 above. 


Tennessee: July 20-26 

Workshop on Public School Integraiion, 
Session II. Highlander Folk School, Mont: 
eagle, Tenn. See description of Session I 
June 15-21 above. 


New Jersey: July 21-27 

NCC] Workshop in Modern Trends in 
Human Relations. Rutgers University. For 
description see listing under Texas: June 
3-July 5. Write: Theron A. Johnson, Ad- 


SELF-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


in groups @ in communities @ in organizations 


Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Eleventh Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


Division of Adult 


Write: 


National Training Laboratories 
Education Service 


NEA 1201- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


adult leadership 
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ministrator, Education Practices Act, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. 


North Carolina: July 21-August 1 
Credit courses in Principles and Practices 
of Group Work; Introduction to Com- 
munity Organization; Counseling and 
Guidance; History, Philosophy, and Or- 
ganization of the YMCA. For YMCA sec- 
retaries and other social agency workers. 
Conducted on workshop basis. Write: 
Harold C. Harlow, Jr. Springfield College, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Ohio: July 22-August 9 

NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Kent State Univer- 
sity. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Gerald Read, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Colerado: July 22-August 16 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. University of Colo- 
rado. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Mildred 
Biddick, 1561 South Emerson, Denver, 
Colo. 


Saskatchewan: July 23-August 3 
Human Relations Institute. Fort Valley 
Center, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. For all 
working with organizations, committees, 
etc. Training in self-analysis, communica- 
tions, leadership. Write: Director, Adult 
Education Division, Administration Bldg., 
Regina, Sask. 


Michigan: July 24-26 

Institute on Correspondence Education. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. For educational and editorial staff 
personnel in government, business, 
schools, universities, religious organiza- 
tions, etc. Intensive work on administra- 
tive and instructional problems in educa- 
tion by correspondence. Write: National 
Home Study Council, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 


Wisconsin: July 28-August 10 


Courses in Community Organization, 
Group Work Guidance, History of 
YMCA, Session II. See description of Ses- 
sion I July 14-27 above. 


Mexico: July 30-August 30 


Workshop in Human Relations and Group 
Guidance. Mexico City, Mex. For all in- 
terested in human relations. Pursues the 
general field of human relations with op- 
portunity to develop in specific areas of 
interest, Credit available. Write: Rev. 
Trafford P. Maher, S.J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


California: August 4-16 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education. Stanford Univer- 
sity. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Herbert L. 
Seamans, NCCJ, 43 W. 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


Michigan: Augus? 5-16 
NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 


april, 1957 


Intergroup Education, University of Mich- 
igan. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Allen 
Menlo, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


New York: August 5-16 

Work Conference on Human Relations. 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Session II. See description of Session I 
July 15-26 above. 


California: August 5-17 


Tenth Annual Summer Workshop in the 
Techniques of Counseling. Los Angeles, 
Calif. For all working in the field of fam- 
ily relations. An intensive program on ef- 
fective counseling in family relations. 
Write: Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, American 
Institute of Family Relations, 5287 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Illinois: August 5-23 


NCC] Workshop in Human Relations and 
Intergroup Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. For description see listing under 
Texas: June 3-July 5. Write: Edward 
Olsen, NCCJ, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


California: August 18-30 

Western Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, Lake Arrowhead, Calif. For 
persons who have group work responsibil- 
ities. Designed to help the participant 
understand himself as a group member 
and to become more effective in leading 
and participating in groups. Write: Phil- 
lip E. Frandson, Dept. of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


New Hampshire: August 19-26 
National Leadership Training Conference 
on Human Relations. Portsmouth, N.H. 
Sponsored by The General Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christiar? 
Women. Write: The General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, 25 Beacon St., Boston? 
Mass. 


Tennessee: 
August 30-September 2 


Workshop on Public School Integration, 


Session III. Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tenn. See description of Ses- 
sion I June 15-21 above. 


CAMP DIRECTORY. American Camping 
Association, Bradford Woods, Martins- 
ville, Ind. 1957. 50c. 

Lists about 2,500 camps 
affiliated with the American Camping As- 
sociation. 


information 


th ANNUAL SUMMER 
LABORATORY PROGRAM 


COLUMBIA—TEACHERS COLLEGE 


July 15-26 
@ SUPERVISION AND STAFF 
RELATIONS 
August 5-16 
e@ IN SERVICE TRAINING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
August 18-29 
@e TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
For information write 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
Box 304 
Columbia University Teachers College 
New York 27, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY HUMAN RELATIONS 
6th Annual Workshop 


. . « for training in group leadership and 
community development 


June 29 - July 13 


Tuition $100 
Room and Board 
at Internationa! 
House approx- 


imately $60 
for details 


Morris L. Haimowitz 
Human Relations Center 
University of Chicago 

19 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


write; Dearborn 2-7245 


YoucaAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AL-4 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Third Annual Intermountain Laboratory 


inGROUP DEVELOPMENT 


presented by the University of Utah 
at the Intermountain School, Brigham City, Utah 


August 11-24, 1957 


Jack Gibb, Research Professor, Fels Group Dynamics Laboratory, with Don 
Orton, Willard W. Blaesser, Marie Hughes of the University of Utah faculty. 


Meet in excellent air-conditioned facilities at the foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains, with swimming, tennis, softball, golf, canyon picnics, other 
recreation. Total tuition, including board and room, $225. 


For information, write Intermountain Laboratory in Group Development, 
Annex 103, University of Utah, Salt Lake City !2, Utah 
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WHERE WE STAND ON 
RACIAL DESEGREGATION 


continued from page 299 
integration must come. Their hope 
is that they will be spared of having 
to witness it in their time. 


TFHER forces are helping to 
shape what has been referred 
to as the positive side. These 
forces are national in scope, although 
evidence of progress might be more 
prominent in one section than in an- 
other. The positive forces include: 


@ Mobility of population. People 
not only are moving around the 
country more, but they are also trav- 
eling more to other nations. Indi- 
viduals are getting acquainted with 
a variety of human differences and, 
therefore, are becoming more com- 
fortable with them. 

@ Desegregation of the military and 
the success of its integration is stead- 
ily increasing the number of white 
and Negro who no longer can toler- 
ate the system of segregation. The 
military has the unique position of 
being the classic example that dese- 
gregation can be accomplished quick- 
ly, and that integration will work. 
@ Urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. The forward and expanding 
movement of industry depends on a 
trained labor market whose growth 
and skills can keep pace with tech- 
nological and industrial growth. The 
economics of the future cannot toler- 
ate any barriers to creating this effec- 
tive work force. Urbanization also 
creates a more impersonal living sit- 
uation, thus the potential for sus- 
tained and controlled organization of 
group hostilities to be focused on an- 
other group is lessened. 

@ The continued growth of social 
legislation such as the Social Security 
Act, and the continuous legislation to 
create more and more housing, are 
indications of an acceptance of a 
political philosophy designed to cre- 
ate a secure and good life for all 
people. 

@ The growth of a free labor move- 
ment which recognizes that its own 
security and growth depend upon all 
men being free and possessing the 
same rights, and which is also in the 
forefront of the battle to secure 
them. 

@ The mass media, with particular 
emphasis on television, along with 
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the field of sports and entertainment, 
are reflecting positive attitudes on 
the subject of integration. 

@ Undeviating support of courts to 
the integrating process. The pattern 
seems to be set that court decisions 
in the main will continue to outlaw 
acts and legislation designed to con- 
tinue segregation. An excerpt from 
an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor of October 8, 1956, entitled 
‘Tennessee Court Voids Segrega- 
tion” is typical of what can be ex- 
pected. In that decision the State 
Supreme Court of Tennessee declared 
the state’s segregation laws as ap- 
plied to public schools have been ren- 
dered unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court Decision of 
1954. 

@ And finally, what might be the 
most important motivating factor of 
all, the 
which our leadership can be main- 
tained only 


international situation in 


when our credo and 
practice can be brought together. 


HIS desegregation-integration 
problem, with all that it con- 
notes, must not be considered a 
problem of the South. It is a na- 
tional problem and all of us, as 


human beings and citizens, carry the 
obligation and responsibility for the 
intelligent action that ts necessary 
to eliminate this last barrier to our 
becoming the truly great democracy 
originally intended. Are we up to 
this great task? The world awaits our 


A 


answer. 
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a single volume 


ADULT LEADERSHIP concludes its fifth volume with 
publication of this issue of the magazine. Every issue, 
complete from May 1956 through April 1957, is con- 
tained in this sturdy, durable bound volume. Maroon 
leatherette bookcloth binding and ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP imprinted in gold on cover and backbone match 
previous volumes. An ideal handbook of leadership 
training ideas and adult education articles for perma- 
nent reference. 


EARLIER VOLUMES 


AVAILABLE 
ORDER FORM 


Limited quantities of Bound Volumes 
») 


2,3 and 4 are still available. (Volume 
743 N. Wabash Avenue. Chicago 11. Hlinois 1 is out of print). These contain a 


Adult Edueation Association of the U.S.A. 


number of highly coveted issues of 
Please enter mv order as follows: the magazine no longer obtainable 
‘ad - 1 2 as >. 
separately. 
Bound Volume No. 5 at $7.50 


Bound Volumes No. ‘ 
. ° = . o Ss rie y Y 
at $6.00 a pair or $5.00 each for 3 or more. ingle volume 


d/.00 


Name Any 2 volumes 
$6.00 each 


more volumes 
. $5.00 each 
-40ne 
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